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THE OBJECT OF THE COLLEGE* 


Wooprow WILSON 
President of the United States 


No one can stand in the presence of a gathering like this, on 
a day suggesting the mempries which this day suggests, without 
asking himself what a college is for. There have been times when 
I have suspected that certain undergraduates did not know. I 
remember that in days of discouragement as a teacher I recalled 
the sympathy of a friend of mine in the Yale faculty, who said that 
after twenty years of teaching he had come to the conclusion that 
the human mind had infinite resources for resisting the introduc- 
tion of knowledge. And yet I have my serious doubts as to whether 
the main object of the college is the introduction of knowledge. 
It may be the transmission of knowledge through the human sys- 
tem, but not much of it sticks. Its introduction is temporary, for 
the discipline of the hour. Most of what a man learns in college 
he assiduously forgets afterward, not because he purposes to forget 
it, but because the crowding events of the days that follow seem 
somehow to eliminate it. But what a man ought never to forget 
with regard to college is that it is a nursery of principles and of 
honor. 

I can’t help thinking of William Penn as a sort of spiritual 
knight who went out upon his adventures to carry the torch that 
had been put into his hands, so that other men might have the path 
illuminated for them which led to justice and to liberty ; and I can’t 
admit that a man establishes his right to call himself a college grad- 
uate by showing me his diploma. The only way he can prove it is 
by showing that his eyes are lifted to some horizon which other 
men less instructed than he have not been privileged to see. Unless 
he carry freight of the spirit, he has not been bred where spirits 


* On Saturday, October 25, 1913, President Wilson took part in the exercises in the restored 
Congress Hall at Philadelphia. On the same day he spoke at the annual Founder’s Day exercises at 
Swarthmore College, in celebration of the founding of the State by William Penn. 
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are bred. William Penn, representing the sweet enterprise of the 
quiet and powerful sect that called themselves Friends, proved his 
right to the title by being the friend of mankind; and he crossed the 
ocean not merely to establish estates in America, but to set up a 
free commonwealth in America and to show that he was of the line- 
age of those who had been bred in the best traditions of the human 
spirit. I should not be interested in celebrating the memlory of 
William Penn if his conquest had been merely a material one. 
Sometimes we have been laughed at by foreigners in particular for 
boasting of the size of the American continent, the size of our own 
domain as a nation, and they have naturally suggested that we did 
not make it. But I claim that every race and every man is as big as 
the thing he takes possession of, and that the size of America is 
in some sense a standard of the size and capacity of the American 
people. But the extent of the American conquest is not what gives 
America distinction in the annals of the world. It is the professed 
purpose of the Quaker, which was to see to it that every foot of 
that land should be the home of free, self-governed people, who 
should have no government whatever which did not rest upon the 
consent of the governed. I should like to believe that all this hemi- 
sphere is devoted to the same sacred purpose, and that nowhere 
can any government endure which is stained by blood or supported 
by anything but the consent of the governed. And the spirit of 
Penn will not be stayed. You cannot set limits to such mighty 
adventurers. After their own day is gone, their spirits stalk the 
world, carrying inspiration everywhere they go, and reminding 
men of the fine lineage of those who have sought justice and the 
right. 

It is no small matter, therefore, for a college to have as its 
patron saint a man who went out upon such a quest. And what I 
should like to ask you young people to-day is, How many of you 
have devoted yourselves to the like adventure? How many of you 
will volunteer to carry these spiritual messages of liberty to the 
world? How many of you will forego anything except your alle- 
giance to that which is just and that which is right? We die but 
once, and we die without distinction if we are not willing to die 
the death of sacrifice. Do you covet honor? You will never get 
it by serving) yourself. Do you covet distinction? You will get 
it only as the servant of mankind. Do not forget, then, as you 
walk these classic places, why you are here. You are not here 
merely to prepare to make a living. You are here in order to enable 
the world to live more amply, with greater vision, with a finer spirit 
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of hope and achievement. You are here to enrich the world, and 
you impoverish yourself if you forget the errand. And so it seems 
to me that there is no great difference between the ideals of the 
college and the ideals of the state. Can you not translate the one 
into the other? Men have not had to come to college, let me remind 
you, to quaff the fountain of this inspiration. You are merely more 
privileged than they. Men out cf every walk of life, men without 
advantages of any kind, have seen the vision; and you, with it writ- 
ten large upon every page of your studies, are the more blind if 
you do not see it when it is pointed out. You could not be for- 
given for overlooking it. They might have been, but they did not 
wait instruction. They simply drew the breath of life into their 
lungs, felt the aspirations that must come to every human soul, 
looked out upon their brothers and felt their pulses beat as their 
fellows’ beat, and then sought by counsel and action to move for- 
ward to common ends that would be characterized by honor and 
achievement. This is the only glory of America. 





THE SOCIAL CENTER 


That the social-center idea has come to stay is indicated in a 
recent report by Clarence A. Perry, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The work is getting on a more solid basis. Seventy-one cities had, 
during the winter of 1912-13, paid workers for some form of social- 
center activity, as opposed to 44 the previous season, and the amount 
expended in the maintenance of school centers has grown from 
$139,535 in 1912 to $324,575 in the past year. There are 1,927 
paid workers reported. This, with the volunteer workers, brings 
the number of persons engaged in social-center direction consider- 
ably above the 3,000 mark. In 981 schoolhouses there were public 
entertainments and lectures; in 496 school buildings there were 
open meetings of adults to discuss local problems; athletics or 
folk dancing in 474 schools; and social dancing in 190. 











RELIGIOUS INSPIRATION AND RELIGICUS DOGMA 
IN CIVIC PROGRESS 


Tuomas C. HALL, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


“Dogma” and “dogmatic” are not words to-day with which to 
conjure. The air is quivering with expectancy of the new, and 
even firmest convictions are held with a certain sense that the forms 
at least in which they are held are only relative, and that we need 
to hear from every man of good will lest we lose some light. 

And it is well that this is so. For one of the striking things in 
history is the unconscious character of some of the great religious 
movements. Thus the age of Caesar Augustus may be called one of 
the greatest religious epochs in history, comparable if at all only 
with the eighth century before Christ. Roman stoicism and cyni- 
cism, the mystery cults and philosophic monotheism struggled for 
mastery in an age that gave as its crowning expression the religious 
synthesis we call Roman Catholicism. Yet the literary and philo- 
sophic worlds were unconscious of what was taking place, and the 
world of politics only took notice of it in an attempt to suppress the 
movement. 

So also the crusades and the humanist movements mark the per- 
vasive religious ferment which resulted in a new political and reli- 
gious world. Yet that religious movement was regarded by the most 
thoughtful men of the day as irreligious and dangerous, a menace 
to the Church, State and all Society. 

I have little doubt that we are to-day in the midst of a new and 
profoundly religious movement, whose marks are not alone such 
conventions as this, nor yet the building of churches, important as 
these elements are; but a new sense of a coming ideal society ; a new 
sense that the old is passing away and all things are becoming new, 
a quickening of the civic and national discontent which to many 
seems as dangerous as Christianity did to Marcus Aurelius, or 
Luther to Leo X. 

The serious question God is now asking of organized religion in 
all its forms is, what is to be the relation of these forms to the new 
religious movement? Are we going to so identify religion with 
ritual, cult or dogma that men who cannot accept our rituals, cults 
or dogmas can get from us no religious inspiration? 

National education we have undertaken because education tends 
not only to efficiency but to national unity. Religion has had to be 
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left out because religious dogmas are divisive. We look to Europe 
and see its education imperilled, its peace made impossible by reli- 
gious differences formulated in religious dogmas. 

One of the results of this is that men are not only becoming 
impatient of dogma, but of all exact and firmly held intellectual 
beliefs. Loose and emotional sentimentalism is welcomed as a re- 
lief from exact statement and clear thinking. 

Now this is not the proper remedy. Never did a situation need 
clearer thinking and more courageous facing of the facts than to- 
day. We can never save the day by indirection. Has Roman 
Catholicism a good case, it should be heard. It is a shame that 
Protestants are so often content with antiquated caricatures of 
Rome. Men like Leo XIII and Cardinal Newman were no fools. 
We need clear and able defense of historic Protestantism with its 
claims for an infallible Bible instead of an infallible Pope. We 
need sane and non-hysterical treatments of the new Protestantism 
which has risen since the days of Hume and Kant. 

But we must at last begin to recognize the fact that what civic 
progress needs is religious inspiration, and that we must, if need be, 
be content to see the dogmatic forms of the new religious move- 
ment grow out of that movement and express it. We must save re- 
ligious values, and this we can only do if we are willing to hold 
fast to what we cannot let go, but refrain from such identification 
of it with religion and religious inspiration that it is a choice for us 
between our dogma and religion, or no dogma and no religion. 

It is vain and even wicked to stake our religious faith upon 
dogmatic formulae, no matter how much they command our assent, 
while we realize and confess that men are working under the same 
great spiritual inspiration while holding to other dogmatic formulae. 

As an historic fact no enthusiasm has lifted men so effectively 
ion to higher planes of living; has enabled them more strongly to 
overcome selfishness, national narrowness and personal limitations 
than religion. It has and still does groan under a weight of form 
and superstition that does not belong to its essential life. But to- 
day there is no test of vitality it will not submit to, and no other 
movement that can compare with it in mere material effects. 











THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PULPIT IN DEALING 
DIRECTLY WITH THE ETHICAL 
QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 


CLARENCE A. BArBour, D.D., 
Secretary The International Committee of Y. M.C. A., New York. 


I read an appeal to preachers a while ago. The appeal read like 
this: “Possibly preachers sometimes set up unattainable standards 
before us. Perhaps they do not understand us. It may be that they 
do not understand themselves. Sometimes their conception of re- 
ligious experiences are based on figurative expressions, and lack the 
clarity which common sense can appreciate. Let them tell us what 
we are to do, and not so much what we are to feel. Let them put 
before us with all insistence our obligation to live a right life where 
we are, in our circumstances, and within our capacities, that we may 
be acceptable commonplace Christians, which is all most of us can 
or ought to be.” 

The day in which we live is a day of impatience with trifles and 
of swift movement to a practical point. The road is strewn with 
discarded questions in religious thinking. The churches have swept 
past many of them. The great doctrines of faith stand in their in- 
tegrity ; but not a few, once regarded as important, have vanished. 

Orthodoxy, or right opinion, is not the essence of religion. 
Grievous indeed would it be if it were. Majorities have erred, and 
minorities have erred, and emperors and races and generations have 
erred; and every church that ever was has erred; and it is only a 
narrow and fanatical provincialism which, without charity and with- 
out toleration, claims infallibility in all points for itself. All 
churches have in a measure defied their own opinions, and most of 
them, at some time, have tried to force their opinions upon others, 
thus restraining the Word of God from that latitude, and the under- 
standing of men from that liberty, wherein Christ and the apostles 
left them. Very plain, very simple, very general, was the creed 
which sufficed for the early Christians, and it were well if ours were 
equally so; and it were still better if ours were as full of love as 
theirs. 

What is religion? We are not slow to find the answer. Religion 
is love to God and love to men, and living according to that love. Is 
that not so? Go to the Word and to the testimony for your reply, 
not to the commandments and traditions of men. What was the 
Lord’s answer to the young ruler who passionately asked him 
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“What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Was it not perfectly 
plain?—“Keep the commandments, if thou wilt enter into life.” 
‘What! hold certain views, fast, scourge yourself?” Nothing of 
the kind, not a single word about them. “If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments.” “What commandments, all the regu- 
lations of the rabbins?” No, love God “with all thy heart, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” That is religion ; that is true religion ; 
that is religion before God. 

We would not minimize, nor endure without protest that anyone 
else shall minimize, the importance of the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine; but the pulpit will lamentably fail if it preaches not Christian 
ethics as well. There was a great sensation when a certain noted 
man said at one of our universities practically what I have just now 
said in this presence, said it in no stronger language, and it was 
heralded abroad in the Associated Press as a new discovery. I call 
you to witness if there are not Christian preachers by the hundreds 
and the thousands who have proclaimed that same truth, when it 
never has found its way into the columns of the Associated Press. 
It ought to be impossible for a man who believes that religion simply 
consists in holding certain doctrines and in going through certain 
observances with a degree of propriety—it ought to be impossible 
for such a man to have a comfortable time in the pews of any 
Christian house of worship, for a series of weeks or months. 

Men who name the name of Christ ought to lift the world’s ideals 
of reality, sweeten the atmosphere, enrich the blood. Other men 
ought to be better when they think of them; the world ought in its 
heart to be inclined to stand bareheaded in their presence. Their 
opinions may be all wrong or partly wrong, according to our stand- 
ard; they may be Jesuits, like Xavier, or Quakers, like George 
Fox, or heathen emperors, like Marcus Aurelius ; some of their prac- 
tices may be unjustified according to our light; but it is their love 
and their goodness and their practical work of ministry that moves 
the world. 

We need, perhaps, no less emphasis on dogma, but vastly greater 
emphasis on deeds; none the less about heaven, but more about the 
earth ; the translation of the Sermon on the Mount into the thoughts 
and feelings and acts of common life. Jesus did not say a great deal 
about the other life, though doubtless it was always present in His 
thoughts, as an underlying strain of heavenly music. He said very 
much about this life. Surely it is a profound blunder to regard re- 
ligion as a “dream for life too high, a bird that hath not feet on 
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earth.” Rather, you will always find religion walking where the 
crowds are greatest, where human sorrows and human woes are 
found in their darkest garments. True religion has a manward as- 
pect as well as a Godward one. It points up, it points down; it 
points to a “city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God’’; and it points to the struggling, sinning masses, and says: 
“Behold thy neighbors, behold thy brethren.” 

“What has your religion done for you?” is a common question. 
And the answer frequently given is, “It has made me happy.” But 
there is a greater question—“What has your religion done for 
others ; has it made them happy?’ There may be more pure and un- 
defiled religion in drying the tears of a child than in saying prayers, 
more religion in feeding a starving woman than in singing psalms. 
Those who regard the religion of Christ as a glorified method of in- 
surance for the other world merely have grossly mistaken its mean- 
ing. If it spells happiness hereafter, it spells duty and opportunity 
now. 

What application has the gospel in regard to better homes for 
the poor? In regard to such provision for old age that honest pov- 
erty shall not end its days in the workhouse, with the brand of pau- 
perism upon it? What has it in the way of the substitution of arbi- 
tration for strikes and lockouts in the world of labor? What upon 
the matter of the more equitable distribution of profit, and loss, be- 
tween employer and employed? What concerning the saloon, the 
brothel, the gambling house—those awful and blasting curses upon 
the civilization of to-day? What concerning war? What concern- 
ing the maintenance of burdensome and excessive and menacing 
armaments and armies by Christian nations? What concerning 
conditions in our prisons and asylums for the insane? It is easy 
enough to prolong the list. Does someone say that these are outside 
the range of the gospel? Are they? What a comfortable thing it 
is to say, and what a comfortable thing it would be to believe that 
four-fifths of everything that concerns the everyday life of the day 
is outside the range of the gospel! As Jesus Christ looked the men 
of His time in the face who were robbing the widow and the father- 
less, and for a pretense made long prayers, He said, “Woe unto you, 
hypocrites.”” And I suppose we preachers and Christian teachers of 
to-day are to give a hasty glance at colossal iniquities existing at our 
very doors, and then shut our eyes and say, “Our mission is to 
preach the simple gospel,” hiding ourselves behind the skirts of the 
apostle who declared that he would know nothing among men sav- 
ing Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and interpreting that saying to 
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please ourselves. A simple gospel! The gospel of Jesus Christ is as 
broad as human need. It touches life at every point. It regards all 
the waste places of human life as unconquered territory for Christ. 

We are told that there is some dearth of candidates for the min- 
istry in our day. Why? Why is it that the ministry does not ap- 
peal to every stalwart, able, earnest, unselfish Christian man in his 
college days? Can it be that young men have made up their minds 
that the churches will not endure a message from the pulpit which 
presses home—not sin in the abstract, but sin in the concrete? It is 
said that a minister makes his church. He does leave his stamp upon 
the church; but it is no less true that the church makes the minister, 
and the minister will not go far beyond the point to which the church 
will follow him. If we are going to have in the pulpit men upon 
whom has fallen the mantle of the prophets, we must have churches 
which realize that the gospel has very much to do with the life that 
now is, as well as with that which is to come. 

And now just a word as to certain characteristics of the ethical 
message of the Christian pulpit: 

1. It will be based upon an accurate knowledge of facts. The 
minister who goes dashing madly into the midst of difficult ethical 
questions without having a perfectly clear and well-founded knowl- 
edge of that whereof he speaks, will be likely to do vastly more 
harm than good. Let him thoroughly inform himself, until he has 
placed himself beyond the liability of successful refutation, then let 
him speak, if God gives to him the conviction that he ought to speak. 

2. It will be free from the spirit of selfish and sensational self- 
advertising. The pulpit has not been altogether free from the pres- 
ence of men who have thundered against sin, when, if they had care- 
fully analyzed their motives, they might have found that hostility 
to sin was not as large a factor in their hearts as was the desire to 
have the name of the preacher on the lips of men. 

3. It will be characterized oftentimes by tremendous abhor- 
rence of the things which are denounced, but always by the presence 
of a holy love. 








HOW CAN THE CHURCH, THROUGH MEN’S 
ORGANIZATIONS, GIVE MORAL DIRECTION 
TO THE LIFE OF A COMMUNITY? 


Car D. Case, Pu. D., 
Pastor Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Moral direction means intelligent direction. Before there can 
be a proper guidance of the moral forces of a community, there 
must be a knowledge of the needs and an understanding of the 
necessary methods of meeting the needs. The men’s organization 
of any church must from the beginning give itself to study. 

Everywhere we have become familiar with mission study classes. 
The young people have them, the women believe in them, and even 
among the men they are regarded as necessary. Mission study gen- 
erally means nothing less than an investigation of the social and 
moral needs of some missionary district, home or foreign, with the 
presentation of an adequate policy. Just such a study must the 
men’s organization give to its own community. There are many 
general courses such as those offered by the American Institute for 
Social Service, but these must all be supplemented by a study of the 
local field. 

Omitting in this paper a consideration of the rural field, both 
for the sake of clearness and because in general the investigation of 
the rural and urban fields will be somewhat similar, the following 
questions should be answered: 

What is the extent of the community? 

What is the character of the population? 

What are the social dangers? 

What are the social agencies? 

What is the condition of public health? 

What societies are engaged in reducing mortality ? 

What are the labor conditions? 

What are the conditions of child welfare? 

What is the scope and character of public education? 

What is the alignment of religious and moral organizations? 

What overlapping of parishes and what neglect of territory? 
And to these must be added many other questions of moral import. 

Expert direction for this investigation and consequent action 
may be found in the pamphlet, “A Social Service Program for the 
Parish,” published by the Joint Commission on Social Service of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Such a study in reality includes, at 
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least, a survey if not a canvas of the community. The centers of 
evil should be catalogued, the institutions of good marked, the ten- 
dencies of the community noted, the expression of the recreational 
spirit and the character of the industrial life described. 

The parish system outlines the scope of activity for a men’s club. 
President James McCosh once said that the parochial system of 
Scotland was a most powerful means of sustaining and diffusing 
religion in the country. The congregational system cannot possibly 
serve all the purposes of the parochial. It leaves gaps. We need 
in fact a federation of churches so strong that each church may 
without competition adequately serve a particular neighborhood. 
However, until an adequate parish system can be devised, the men’s 
club of any church can assume some larger boundaries in which it 
may attempt to direct the moral life of a given parish. 

The investigation of actual conditions should be followed by the 
construction of an ideal. What would be the moral life of a given 
community if all the wrong were righted and the life become nor- 
mal? What could the community do and be with an adequate 
guidance? The importance of this ideal consists not only in giving 
a goal, but in enabling the men’s club to select that particular task 
which by an intelligent comparison of needs is for the time being 
the most important and the most practicable. 

Then comes the formation of a program of action. What, in 
view of the resources of the club and the comparison of needs, is 
the most feasible task for the given season or year? Too much 
cannot be undertaken in any one period. The possible reaction of 
the community must be considered as well as the possible discour- 
agement of the men’s organization itself. A definite and specific 
moral impress upon community life is worth more than many vague 
suggestions. 

A single illustration may suffice. What in a given community 
is the exact status of Sunday moving picture shows, if there are 
such? What is the character of the pictures? What the number 
of people who attend? What the character of the people? What 
is the state law and the city ordinance under which they run? 
Under what municipal supervision are they placed? What can be 
done in the way of changing the city ordinance or enforcing the 
present ordinance, or exercising supervision? Who can be enlisted 
to help exert favorable influence? If any men’s club can in a sea- 
son achieve definite results in the supervision of moving picture 
shows, it has made a worthy contribution to community life. 

Nothing is more potent in civic progress than a healthy public 
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opinion. It is a subtle thing, partly ethical and partly neutral and 
partly detrimental, but it is a force to be used. Any men’s organiza- 
tion in either a specific or general campaign must seek both to edu- 
cate and to utilize public opinion. 

One of the greatest agencies in the formation of public opinion 
is the public press. The church on the whole uses the public press 
but sparingly. Nor is the public press to blame for this. To be 
sure the press is not ravenous for sermons that could have been 
preached as well a year ago as to-day. But it does want news, and 
there is practically no end to church news providing time and brains 
are put into its presentation. It is generally easy to secure publica- 
tion of the results of investigations and of real achievements on the 
part of a brotherhood. 

In the set of books published as a result of the Conservation 
Congress there is one that deals with the Press. In it we are told 
that in Detroit the churches themselves have established a perma- 
nent publicity bureau to be in charge of a capable newspaper man, 
whose duty it will be to keep in touch constantly with all the re- 
ligious organizations of the city and co-operate with the publicity 
men of the regular churches in furthering an interest in religious 
matters. The periodical religious material sent out with the signa- 
ture of “The Religious Rambler” is a tremendous source of popular 
edi.cation. Such articles of real information the local press will 
gladly publish. 

Publicity may further be secured by introducing laymen into the 
pulpit. The men of the church can easily co-operate with the pas- 
tor in outlining a course of Sunday evening services and often the 
request of some business or professional men is more effective than 
that of the pastor in obtaining the presence of a representative of 
some moral movement in the community or an expert on some far- 
reaching social interest. Experience leads me to suggest that usu- 
ally it is not best to have an outside speaker occupy the whole of the 
sermon period. Better have the pastor use the second half of it. If 
the outside speaker, though fully informed, is not fluent, the cus- 
tomary audience will not be disappointed. If he is an orator, they 
will be pleased that they have heard him, at least, the half time. In 
either case, the pastor can give continuity to a campaign and closely 
connect the moral endeavor with the spiritual motive and ideal. 

Oftentimes a series of lectures has proved a means of commu- 
nity instruction. This can best be planned by a men’s club and may 
either be run upon a financial or philanthropic basis. There is no 
difficulty in securing proper speakers. Conferences called by the 
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men’s club for discussion of some theme of community interest have 
been successfully managed. One author has suggested that these 
conferences might follow a shortened Sunday evening service. 

Literature bearing upon topics of city improvement can be cir- 
culated. One committee of a men’s club keeps a table at the rear 
of the church supplied with pamphlets of a social service nature. 
They may be sent out by mail to members of the church and con- 
gregation, or they may in emergency be distributed directly to the 
homes. 

Publicity, as important as it is, must be connected with definite 
tasks. The chart based on the statistics of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement canvass shows that only 38 per cent of the 
men of the churches are in Bible classes. Men cannot always be 
gotten together for the study of doctrine, but service appeals to 
them. Most of the movements of community betterment Jack 
leadership and the men’s organization can well furnish men who 
shall give the initiative and secure action in any reform. There are 
city budgets to be considered, and the men’s club can secure attend- 
ance at certain hearings when items pertaining to social welfare 
are likely to suffer in comparison with business interests. There 
are city ordinances to be passed, and a campaign of letters can be 
made effective. There is only a small number of citizens who actu- 
ally make their wants known either to councilman or legislator, 
and the inflow of appeals is effective. 

No organization in the church is better able to utilize the church 
building than the Men’s Club. The wise use of the church property 
is one of the most efficient means of giving direction to the moral 
life of the community. The very origin of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is to be found in the influence of a proper meeting 
place on the life of young men. The fellow clerks of George Wil- 
liams worked from eight in the morning to nine or ten in the eve- 
ning, and slept in quarters that were small and unhealthful. The 
mere addition of a proper place of meeting was a transformation of 
life. If the school buildings should be open evenings, so should the 
church buildings. The Young Men’s Christian Association cannot 
meet the direct need of any city. It may indeed direct the larger 
undertakings demanding co-operation, but the local church must 
still be a gathering place for the community. 

The healthful influence of athletics is not overestimated. Games 
in a church building fulfil a greater function than to keep young 
men under Christian influences. They are themselves producers of 
character by cultivating courage and endurance and other manly 
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qualities and by eradicating the fatigue which, as Gulick says, reduces 
will-power. A gymnasium is a school of ethics for the community, 
and no other organization of the church can better manage such ex- 
pressions of the social life of the church than the Men’s Club. Dr. 
Geo. J. Fisher remarks in a recent number of the Association Men 
that in earlier years they feared lest the gymnasium should secu- 
larize the Association; but now they know that the Association has 
spiritualized the gymnasium. 

So far the limited work of a single parish has been discussed. 
But the best service cannot be done in any community without a 
larger co-operation. Most problems are entirely too large for a 
single brotherhood to meet. In many lines of work this larger co- 
operation does not need the creation of a new organization. Work 
for the immigrants may be conducted by co-operating with the 
North American Civic League for Immigrants, in its local city work; 
the work for health, with the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, the Board 
of Health, the hospitals and other health agencies; the work for 
temperance, with the Anti-Saloon League or other like organiza- 
tions ; the work for the poor, with the Charity Organization Society. 

However, there is an abundance of tasks that needs a central 
city organization. The work of such a city organization, conducted 
partly through committees and partly through the local brother- 
hoods, must be similar in character to the work of the local brother- 
hood. The facts of the community must be known, the needs stated 
and a program outlined. There are many subjects that are so broad 
that they cannot be treated well by the local brotherhood ; such, for 
example, as the theatres, the bill-boards and display advertising, the 
hospitals, dance halls, playgrounds, saloons, the social evil. 

Co-operation can always be sought in the philanthropic and re- 
form organizations of the community. There is neither need nor 
economy for a church men’s society to work independently when 
the machinery is already available in other organizations. Thus the 
Civic League may be sustained, visitors furnished the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, teachers and leaders sent to settlements, assist- 
ance given to Sabbath and other associations. 

Never has Christian America awakened more unitedly to the 
need of social service than during the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. In all of the cities where the institutes were held a so- 
cial service department composed of the social service committees of 
the co-operating churches was formed and actual work begun. But 
the field was so new that most of those union committees had only 
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time to see what could be done and to begin the work before the na- 
tional movement went out of existence. The momentum of the 
movements, however, continued and the local need was so apparent 
that in many cities there resulted a form of permanent organization. 
These organizations should be examined to discover what can be 
done by the local men’s organizations in the way of co-operation. 

Of the cities that have formed more or less successful Men’s 
Federations are Spokane, Washington ; Springfield, Missouri; Pasa- 
dena, California; Stamford, Connecticut; Centralia, Washington; 
Gloucester, Massachusetts; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Chicago, West 
Side; Chicago, Hyde Park; Charleston, West Virginia; Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Men’s Federation of Charleston, West Virginia, sprang out 
of the Men and Religion Forward Movement and its mission is 
“that of expressing the common consciousness of the churches upon 
matters of mutual and public interest.” The object includes, among 
other things, “to safeguard the welfare of children ; to encourage the 
feeling of mutual helpfulness among all parts of society, especially 
of industry; to protect the interests of the Sabbath, temperance, 
good citizenship, social purity and law and order, and to secure 
other objects of local betterment.” 

The Men’s Federation of Louisville claim to represent approxi- 
mately 12,000 men over 16 years of age belonging to the evangelical 
churches of the city. Its object is “to unite the men of the churches 
for the improvement of the moral and physical condition of the 
people, to promulgate a movement for social service and to do such 
other work of a similar kind as can and should be done in the name 
of Jesus Christ.” Among its committees are a Labor Committee, 
a Playgrounds Committee, a Big Brother Committee, a Juvenile 
Court Committee, a Boy’s Work Committee, a Legislation Com- 
mittee, an Education Committee, a Housing and Tenement Com- 
mittee, a Committee on Civics, a Finance Committee, a Community 
Extension Committee and a Missions Committee. As a means of 
public education they have published and distributed widely a 
pamphlet of existing city laws pertaining to morals. 

The report of the Council of the Federation of Men’s Clubs of 
Minneapolis is particularly interesting. Over a year ago the Social 
Service Committee was instructed: 

I. To secure the creation of a Public Morals Commission. 

2. To induce the Civic and Commerce Association to make a 
social survey of Minneapolis. 
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3. To secure the passage of an effective dance hall ordinance. 

4. To secure the passage of an ordinance for the regulation of 
hotels and rooming houses. 

The first was accomplished after consultation with various pub- 
lic organizations and leaders, the committee drafting the ordinance. 
It also gave service toward the other objects. It drafted an ordi- 
nance containing certain provisions regulating saloons, which was 
also passed. It also secured a mass meeting for last October for the 
purpose of hearing the three candidates for mayor state their atti- 
tude on certain specific questions that were submitted to them by the 
committee. 

In spite of the effective service performed by the Federation of 
Men’s Clubs, there is a serious objection to their form of co-opera- 
tion, that is, it does not represent the churches as churches. The 
local brotherhood represented in the Federation may or may not in- 
clude most of the men of the church, certainly does not control as 
an organization the financial interests of the church and does not 
represent by direct vote the women of the church. It seems wiser, 
therefore, that the local men’s clubs should co-operate in the larger 
community service through that organization which officially rep- 
resents the churches, namely, the City Federation of Churches. 

The model constitution put out by the Commission on State and 
Local Federation of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America states that the local council “shall be composed of the pas- 
tor of each church of the Federation, and a lay member thereof, 
duly chosen to serve during its pleasure and being, if possible, con- 
nected with a Men’s Society in such church. By this measure the 
men’s society of the local church secures representation. The vari- 
ous committees of the Federation, such as the Sabbath Observance 
Committee, the Temperance Committee, the Social Purity Com- 
mittee, the Social Service Committee and others, form ample oppor- 
tunity for giving moral direction to the community. 











AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH 
Rev. SAMUEL W. Drxe, LL.D.* 


It is very interesting to follow the movement of educational 
method along the line of the comparative activity of teacher and 
student as this has gradually changed in the last fifty or sixty years. 
Prior to that time the system of education, except in one or two 
branches, like mathematics, made much of the impartation of infor- 
mation by the teacher in the form of lectures and reading, leaving 
the student largely to do as he pleased with what he got in this way. 
The student “read” law and “attended” medical lectures, expres- 
sions which designated with fair accuracy the leading method of the 
times. 

A second stage in the relation of teacher and pupil was reached 
when greater use was made of textbooks and notes of lectures ac- 
companied by tests and examinations. The socratic method of 
teaching, which was used with great effectiveness by Mark Hop- 
kins, gained ground in this second stage. 

A third stage in the movement brought a marked advance in de- 
veloping the powers of the student through better methods of activ- 
ity on his part. ‘To-day both lecture and textbook have largely 
disappeared from Harvard and some other law schools. The case 
method, throwing the initiative in the discovery of the law on the 
student, is a favorite method of study. The student of biology may 
now have a lecture in the morning, but he goes into the laboratory in 
the afternoon for two or three hours. The very diagrams in a re- 
cent textbook of comparative anatomy are carefully arranged so 
that he cannot copy them in his laboratory task on the subject but 
must do original work. The teachers of chemistry and even of 
cooking no longer stand behind their desks and “demonstrate” the 
work. The students are sent to the laboratory and the kitchen to 
find out for themselves how to do things. 

The chief apparent exception to this tendency to throw increased 
responsibility on the student is in the modern illustrated lecture 
through use of the stereopticon and its development into the cine- 
matograph for producing motion pictures. In its power to awaken 
interest and give a certain kind of information, especially to those 
who will not get it in any other way, this use of the stereopticon un- 
doubtedly has considerable value. But from an educational point 
of view it reduces the activity of the student to the lowest possible 


*Dr. Dike wrote this article in November, 1913, his death occurred within a few days of the 
acceptance of the article. [Epiror R. E.] 
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terms. In its method passive receptivity takes the place of aggres- 
sive effort by the student at discovery for himself with all its joys 
and all its discipline. The sensational newspaper belongs in this 
class that substitutes highly colored appeals of the most superficial 
character for those directed to the real source of intelligence. 

Now how does the movement toward pupil activity find its coun- 
terpart in the church? Is the church at the head of it, diligently 
advancing in step with the university, the technical and public 
schools and even leading, as it should? A century ago the educa- 
tional work of the New England church was nearly all done 
through the sermon, the midweek lecture and the memorizing of 
parts of the Bible. The catechism was “said.” The ten command- 
ments were “repeated.” Except perhaps in the case of the cate- 
chism the commandments and possibly some other scripture there 
was no test or examination of any considerable amount. Doctrinal 
explanations were often made, but they were the work of the teacher 
rather than the discovery of the pupil. The Baptists, and later the 
Methodists, introduced “testimony’”—chiefly of individual experi- 
ence—into the New England churches, and in this way stimulated 
self-discovery. There was also no small amount of private read- 
ing and reflection on the Bible and the religious literature of the 
times. But as a whole the religious instruction of a century ago 
took on the nature of information unaided by definite provision for 
diligent effort on the part of the one who received it. 

The rise of the Sunday school, the introduction of lay activity 
in the midweek service, the missionary concert and much later the 
societies of young people gave impetus to the cultivation of individ- 
ual activities that supplemented the older form of giving informa- 
tion largely. But until recently these new agencies of religious 
education did not go very far toward self-instruction. In the Sun- 
day school tests, examinations and promotion on completion of defi- 
nite work have not become common until within a decade or two 
at the utmost; the encouragement of people to study by themselves 
with only the guidance of teachers is even now rarely put in practice 
in the church. 

The week-day meetings are devoted to remarks—generally im- 
promptu—on some subject sometimes announced a few days before 
but rarely really studied by anyone. Desultory reflections, repeti- 
tions of hackneyed phrases and traditional dogmas are common. 
Differences of opinion are not expressed or are carefully disguised 
in the garb of seeming agreements. Seldom does the leader or any- 
one else sum up what has been said, pointing out true values and 
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naming defects and trying in this way to leave a clear idea of the 
subject as a whole. Sometimes a vast amount of ground is run over 
in this way in the course of a year in an intelligent community with 
the slenderest gain in definite knowledge or permanent spiritual im- 
pression. Comparatively little laboratory work or practice in real 
life is planned to follow. The Missionary Concert in the denomina- 
tion of its birth, where it survives at all, no longer trains its own 
people in a knowledge of missions chiefly by their own work in its 
preparation and exercises, but more and more depends on outside 
help. The people may be more interested for the moment and may 
even have fuller and more accurate information given them, but 
probably less stays by them and certainly less enters into their per- 
manent thought. The Women’s Missionary Societies do much bet- 
ter by working up their own subjects and doing some real study on 
them. 

The typical society of young people has taken the idea of self- 
originated activity in religious training and put it to the front of 
its system. So far it is good. But it returns to the method of a cen- 
tury ago in its large insistence on testimony, the feature of the less 
educated classes of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
and of the crude civilizations of the early Christian period, in for- 
getfulness of the demands of modern civilization and its higher ed- 
ucational methods. It overlooks relatively the need for directed 
voluntary work and the value of the kindly, wise criticism and di- 
rection of a teacher. The immediate result of this adherence to 
traditional methods where information is allowed to hold the chief 
place in education is a sluggish condition in which the student falls 
back into a state of feeble receptivity with small powers of initia- 
tive. Instead of going out into the world of education, business 
and citizenship with quickened insight, with the ability to detect the 
numerous possibilities of little things, to weigh values accurately, 
and to ‘follow a sound method towards efficient action, he is often 
stupid, superficial and blind to the finer distinctions of things that 
really differ. His church training is sometimes a positive hindrance 
to him as an educator or a man of business or a citizen. 

In this state of things it is almost a certainty that the percentage 
of the best educated who have more than a nominal connection with 
the church is less than it was a generation ago and is growing less. 
The church appeals to them only feebly. It does not seem worth 
while. It preaches. It teaches. It testifies. The wheels of its 
activities multiply and they go round. But it is all to little purpose 
compared with the aim and the effort put forth. 
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All this comes in large part, but not wholly, from the failure of 
the church to keep step with the educational movement towards the 
larger use of the self-originated activity of the people it aims to 
teach. Of course there are many reasons for this backwardness of 
the instructive methods of the church. Three of them may be 
named here: One is the lack of the compulsions that persuade the 
school and business to insure the positive, aggressive participation 
of the student in his education. The hearer of the sermon, the mem- 
ber of the Sunday school, cannot be told he must put in the proper 
work on his part or leave church and school. We cannot, as the 
employer does, tell the workman he must work or lose his pay. We 
cannot or do not tell the vapid exhorter that his talk is foolishness 
and that he must learn to study his Bible in a better way. On the 
contrary we feel compelled to put the best face possible on every 
sort of bad work, pat the worker on the back and encourage him to 
do more of the same kind. 

A second reason is the blocking of progress by traditional ideas 
and traditional methods. The tendency to harden life into dogma 
and incrust faith with tradition is greatest in the field of religion. 
The human soul longs for authority, either in church or Bible, some- 
thing to which it can appeal as always fixed and sure. This tends 
to check the advance of discovery in the field of religion, and the 
church, therefore, has a relatively smaller place for original work. 
It has catechisms and creeds to maintain, while men scorn such 
things in the field of education and science. The great students of 
the Bible are taking us over into better ways of using the Bible, but 
the people are following slowly. 

The other reason for the present condition to be named here is 
the relative neglect to study the problems of church organization 
and work by scientific methods. Through the neglect to apply to 
this very situation the comparative method, attempted in this paper, 
we have failed to see this general movement of education outside 
the church and its correspondingly tardy movement within the 
church. We are unaware of the sluggish condition of the church 
in this great modern advance partly because we have not learned to 
apply to it a scientific method. Our haphazard ways of study are 
scantily fruitful. Then we have hardly begun to apply the methods 
of sociological study to the problems of the Bible and the new uses 
of the social material of the Bible that are constantly being thrust 
on the church of to-day. We overlook the fact that everything in 
the Bible or out of it that bears on the relation of man to his fellow 
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men is thereby the subject of sociological science, and that there- 
fore a mastery of the great principles of sociology is as needful to 
the student of the Bible as a knowledge of the principles of psy- 
chology or of Biblical interpretation. Yet a treatise on scientific 
sociology is not always to be found in the library of a man who 
guides the Bible study of the people. Indeed, a book with the title 
“The Sociological Study of the Bible” is scarcely two years old. 
We have studied Polity, as church organization has been called, a 
great deal. But the study has been, except a little very recently, 
along the narrow lines of present organization in conventional ways. 
It rarely comes within sight of such a problem as this paper has 
tried to present, or those subjects which the application of the 
methods of so-called scientific management in business discovers. 
It does not know much of educational organization except in some 
pedagogical directions. 

Is not here a great educational opportunity of the church? Can- 
not the church, even amid all the huge difficulties of her task, wel- 
come it with enthusiasm? In these days of courage in the world 
of affairs in facing vast needs of utmost difficulty of treatment 
shall the church flinch at its own tasks, especially when they dis- 
close great opportunities? There can be no doubt as to the auswer 
to this question when once it is fairly understood. The trouble with 
many suggestions for improvement in religious work, which men 
have courageously faced but only partly demonstrated, is that they 
are founded on a partial knowledge of their deeper relations. Seg- 
ments have been treated as if they were the whole, and so the whole 
has been lost out of the study and the segment has suffered unde- 
servedly. We need more to take up things which are fundamental 
and inclusive and go to their roots and study the soil in which they 
grew and the air about them. I cannot but think that if we wiil 
take up this relative backwardness of the religious use of the siu- 
dent in the church in this way we shall soon find ourselves in a field 
of great promise. 

If it be said that no practical way out is suggested in this paper 
the fact is freely acknowledged. Still more it is frankly confessed 
that the suggestion of the way of remedy is carefully avoided as 
out of place in a first study of the subject. The reader need only to 
be reminded that the scientific investigator often wisely spends 
years in efforts to find out the exact source of the disease he com- 
bats or the condition to be met before he or any one can success- 
fully point out the remedy. The anti-toxin cannot be discovered in 
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the early stages of the investigation of the real nature of a disease. 
When the church will toil along and patiently to discover its evils, 
as men of science do, the right remedy will follow as a matter of 
course, but only in due time. 





STANDARDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


“Our age makes standards imperative,” declares Dr. George 
Edwin MacLean, formerly president of the State University of 
Iowa, in a bulletin recently issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Dr. MacLean points out how the same need that has 
led to standard gage for railway tracks and a common monetary 
basis applies to institutions of higher learning. In the case of the 
universities, “the world-wide interchange of thought, exchange of 
scholars, and migration of students” have inevitably created the 
demand for recognized standards. 

Dr. MacLean attempts to portray the standards of American 
higher education as they have been and as they are. A’fter tracing 
the significant changes that have taken place in American college 
standards from colonial days down through the battle over the 
elective system, he discusses the present standards of collegiate 
departments in the United States; standards of theological schools, 
medical schools, law schools, schools of engineering, dental schools, 
schools of pharmacy, schools of fine arts and music, and universities 
in general. 

In his summary Dr. MacLean suggests that the increasingly 
high professional standards, which make the American graduate 
26 or 27 years old in beginning the practice of his profession, form 
an important point in the demand for a complete reorganization of 
the educational system. 











THE AIM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH TO THE 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
MEN AND WOMEN* 


GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


There are two theories of the contribution that the church 
should make to the cause of religious education. One theory is that 
religious education is a department of education at large; that secu- 
lar education is another department; that the department of reli- 
gious education is, as it were, supplemental to secular education, and 
that people may or may not dip into the subject of religious educa- 
tion as they prefer. 

The logical result of this conception is to focus exclusive atten- 
tion upon the Sunday school as supplementary to the day school 
and to devote one’s energies to the promulgation of formal systems 
of lessons and instruction, in forgetfulness, it seems to me, of the 
obvious fact that the method of the true teacher is no more commu- 
nicable than his dress or his manners. 

On the other hand, there is the theory that there is neither re- 
ligious education nor secular education, but just education, and that 
if in the educational process you neglect the development of the re- 
ligious faculties, it is not merely that you dwarf religion, but that 
you make a mess of the whole business. 

Now our Board of Religious Education, to testify to our con- 
fidence in which we are here to-day, stands strongly for the second 
of these two theories. My dear friends, this nation is so obsessed 
with the idea that education consists in imparting information, and 
the giving of vocational courses, that we are in danger of forgetting 
that education really consists in drawing out of the man that which 
is noblest and finest in him, and that the noblest and finest thing in 
man is his capacity to find God and know Him. 

Given a nation of materialists and the value of abstract thinking 
is reduced to a minimum. Nobody ponders about the Infinite. In 
such a nation the Transcendent God is not in all our thoughts. Note 
the consequence, its effect upon secular education. The chief value 
of mathematical study, except as a mere technical instrument, is its 
power to stimulate abstract thought. But in a nation in which ab- 


* An address delivered Oct. 14, 1913, at a joint session of the House of Bishops and the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
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stract thinking is at a discount, mathematical study as a liberal 
course has no function to perform, and the result is that you find 
your students embracing the first opportunity to drop the mathe- 
matics and to content themselves with courses in banking and jour- 
nalism. 

My dear friends, if there is no sense of the paramount impor- 
tance of a man’s relation to the Unseen, I dare assert in this pres- 
ence that science of education is impossible; that education breaks 
to pieces and disintegrates into pathetic fragments. I remind you 
that this was the condition of Greek education when Socrates came, 
and that Socrates turned the minds of people to the contemplation of 
the great realities of life, to the things that pertain to the Unseen, 
and in so doing he made himself not only a great religious teacher, 
but transformed the thing that we call secular education. 

Moreover, it is absolutely essential that we should make use 
of our religious faculties if we are going to enable ourselves to 
make the best use of our opportunities for secular training. There 
is nothing more essential in educational method than thorough- 
ness; but thoroughness is not an intellectual quality—it’s a matter 
of character. The thing that makes people do thorough work 
in school or college, the thing that will drive you to dig at your 
Greek and Latin roots until you have acquired the ability to go to 
the bottom of things, is the sense of stewardship of your time and 
your talents. The thing from which we are suffering in American 
education is not, as many people think, the elective system, but it 
is the irreligious use of the elective system. These scientific men 
who make premature announcement of great cures, hasty generali- 
zations from inadequate experiment—these people are not deficient 
in intellectual training. They are victims of an irreligious educa- 
tion which hasn’t taught them that the premature promulgation in 
the name of science of some great hope is a sin against suffering 
humanity. These young men whom we tolerate as teachers in our 
colleges, who are making an irresponsible use of the teacher’s advan- 
tage of position—these young men are themselves victims of a sys- 
tem of irreligious education. I am the last man to decry freedom 
of thought and freedom of speech in our American institutions of 
learning, but I do insist that there is nothing in academic freedom 
that gives a man a right to be irreverent in the presence of great 
problems. I am constantly reminded when I hear and read of the 
assertions of these young men of what Matthew Arnold said—I 
think it was of Clifford, the mathematician, who scoffed at Chris- 
tian truth and Christian teaching. “Ah!” said he, “it is only when 
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one is very young that one can stand on the shores of the sea of 
Eternity, and, instead of listening to the rhythmical beat of the 
waves, can fill the air with one’s own whoopings and hallowings to 
start the echo.” 

First, then, I say, brother men, that religious education is a 
misnomer. Education consists in drawing out the consciousness 
that one’s best self is a religious self. If you do this you thereby 
educate the man and enable him to apply his educational power to 
secular and religious ends alike. 

The second thing upon which our Board insists is that this 
Church of ours has a peculiar responsibility for presenting to the 
American people a complete and rounded theory of education. As 
has been so well explained to-day, the public schools can’t do it. 
Our great American universities can’t do it. Either they are bound 
by that which restricts them to colorless teaching on religious mat- 
ters, or else they are prohibited from teaching any religion at all. 
Or if there are no such restrictions they seem forced to govern them- 
selves by considerations of financial expediency, as almost all are 
engaged in a mad and frantic, and, as I believe, suicidal effort to 
increase the numbers of students in attendance. To catch the fancy 
of the young men and young women of the country the universities 
are laying before them a great intellectual bill of fare with an im- 
mense variety of courses, many of which are not more than half- 
baked. 

Our Board emphasizes the truth that the Church is a great teach- 
ing body; that we have it within our power, by rightly relating the 
educational work in the home to the educational work in the Sun- 
day School, to educational work in secondary and primary schools, 
in our colleges and in our theological seminaries, to present an ideal 
of Christian Education that will compel the service of the choicest 
young men and young women that this nation has to offer. Our 
Board of Religious Education insists, in season and out of season, 
that what we must aim at is not systems but men; not literature 
but leaders. This Church is in a position of peculiar responsibility 
and advantage in the matter of training the leaders in the educa- 
tional work of the country. Whatever our defects as a Church 
may be, we have the priceless heritage of an inclusive conception 
of Christianity. There is no vital religious conception which a 
Christian man can have to which our Church is not hospitable. Just 
so long as we resist the attempt of extremists in any direction to 
tie us up to any single set of subjective apprehensions of truth, we 
shall be able to glory in our comprehensiveness and to use it for 
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the purpose of setting before the American people an educational 
ideal having power to regenerate our civic and national life. 

So, my dear friends, the two simple thoughts which I have to 
suggest to-day are these: That true education is an impossible thing 
unless it includes the training of a man’s religious faculties, and, 
second, that our Church has a peculiar responsibility because of our 
Church’s unique opportunity. I cannot do better than echo in clos- 
ing the words of the Bishop of Tennessee. Remember that our 
Board of Religious Education, for which we ask your confidence, 
your support, your patience during the period of investigation and 
experiment, and your earnest prayers for its guidance—that our 
Board of Religious Education makes this appeal for the recogni- 
tion of the Unseen and man’s relation to the Unseen as an essential 
part of education, not for the sake of the Church, not as a measure 
of ecclesiastical self-preservation, but as a great service to our fel- 
low citizens and as an act of the highest patriotism to our beloved 
native land. 





WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Rev. J. A. W. Haas, D.D., 
President Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


The peculiar reason for the presentation of this subject is a reso- 
lution passed by the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in 1911 instructing its Board of Education to secure the 
interest and co-operation of other Protestant Churches in promoting 
week-day instruction in religion. The General Council was moved 
to this action by the petition of the Swedish Augustana Synod. 
Earlier than this action of the General Council was the presenta- 
tion of a paper by Dr. G. U. Wenner in 1905 before the Inter- 
Church Conference on Federation. At that meeting the following 
resolution was passed: “ Recommending for the favorable consid- 
eration of the Public School authorities of the country the proposal 
to allow the children to absent themselves without detriment from 
the Public Schools on Wednesday or on some other afternoon of 
the school week for the purpose of attending religious instruction 
in their own churches, and urging upon the churches the advisabil- 
ity of availing themselves of the opportunity so granted to give such 
instruction in addition to that given on Sunday.” In 1911 Dr. Wen- 
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ner published a book on “ Religious Education and The Public 
School,” giving the full argument for his opinion. The Executive 
Committee of the Church Federation took up the matter, and it 
was reported to the Federal Council. The Federal Council passed 
a number of resolutions and gave over the matter to the Committee 
on Education. The Council endeavored to gain the support and 
co-operation of the National Education Association and the Reli- 
gious Education Association.* This is the present status of the case. 

The first argument presented on behalf of week-day religious 
instruction is drawn from the usage of other nations. In Germany 
it is a part of the regular curriculum of the Public Schools. In Eng- 
jand even the late discussion on the National and Board Schools 
has not diminished the claim of specific religious instruction. In 
France there is a peculiar usage which may be suggestive to us. It 
is the granting of Thursday to the churches for the imparting of 
such instruction. The leading European nations either provide a 
specific place in their school curriculum, which of course is not pos- 
sible in our free public schools; or, as in France, set aside a time for 
religious instruction by the church*s. The second argument can 
best be stated in the resolution of the Federal Council of 1908. 
“That there can be no true and complete education without religion. 
To provide adequate religious instruction for their children is the 
duty of the churches, a primal and imperative duty. That the hour 
at Sunday School, the religious exercise of the Public School, 
through the personal influence of the great body of religious Public 
School Teachers, do not meet the requirements of adequate religious 
instruction. That to provide religious instruction for their children 
is not only the duty of the churches, it is their inherited and inherent 
right, and this ‘right should be recognized by the State in its arrange- 
ment of the course of the school studies.” This resolution main- 
tains that in education we need religion and its truth. It alone can 
produce the best results in character. In consonance with this posi- 
tion, it is not affirmed that every one in the State shall receive such 
instruction; but it is claimed as the right of Christian people to 
have their own children receive adequate Christian training and full 
instruction in their faith. 

It may be argued that it is the duty of the family to provide such 
instruction for the child, but the fact of the case is that most fam- 
ilies, even of those claiming to be Christians, do not provide such 


instruction. And even where such instruction is given in the family, 
* The R E. A. called a meeting of the three bodies, Federal Council, N. E. A. and R. E. A., in 


joint commission, at Chautauqua Lake, July 13, 14, 1909. The N. E. A. did not send representatives 
but the other bodies were represented. . 
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the inspiration of the church is needed. The Church has the duty 
of teaching religion, and must maintain the influence of Christian 
truth through instruction. 

It is of course conceded that religion is a life and not a mere 
theory. Its life must be imparted, but this impartation for Chris- 
tians rests on Jesus Christ as truth and the truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ. Life and Truth cannot be separated in Christ. Now what- 
ever may be our attitude toward the character and manner of Truth 
as instruction and its place in the Church, whether we hold it to have 
its claim through baptism, or through the covenant relation, or in 
preparation for conversion, there must be some adequate provision 
for the impartation of divine truth in accordance with the genius 
and history and attitude of the different churches. 

It is impossible that proper development in the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion can be best given in a reduced or general form, for such 
general form would always be unavoidably colored by the specific 
position of the individual churches or teachers. With all due allow- 
ance for the common features of our Christian faith, and with all 
sympathy toward co-operation in various movements, it has become 
clear to us that the best form of organization of our common Chris- 
tianity is, after all, that of the existing historic churches. They with 
their claim upon their membership have the right to impart the truth 
in conformity with their convictions. It is the maintenance of this 
right, instead of the emphasis founded on common beliefs, that makes 
it necessary to require specific teaching in separate denominational 
churches. 

This granted, it will also follow that each church shall have the 
right in accordance with its genius to work out its peculiar system 
of religious instruction. The one demand, however, which must 
be satisfied is this: that a consistent and serious plan be adopted 
by the various churches. In particular when the churches desire 
to come with a claim before the Public Schools and the State they 
must be ready to show that what they propose is not mere sentiment ; 
but that a real scheme of using Christian truth for the development 
of character has been adopted. In the General Council of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church we have introduced a graded system, 
adapted to the various ages of the child. It has been tested for 
some years and carries the child from the simple story to ever clea: 
knowledge of the divine truth. We are therefore ready to submit 
an adequate plan of our own work. 

It will be necessary, if we seriously contemplate instruction on 
week days, not only to emphasize the inadequacy of the short time 
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of Bible instruction on Sunday, the inadvisability of using more 
time on the day of divine rest for careful study and teaching, and 
the impossibility of making the sermons supplement the Sunday 
school, but also the imperative necessity that there shall be the 
proper kind of trained teachers both in knowledge and character. 
If the claim to have some half-day of the week employed is to con- 
vince educational associations, it must be shown that the churches 
for the interpretation of the truth will have properly qualified teach- 
ers. We must also show that either by a half-hour lengthening of 
the present school day, or by the substitution of religious instruc- 
tion for some of the less essential subjects in the Public School 
curriculum, we are not damaging the efficiency of the Public School. 
But our paramount demand must be the need of religion and its 
truth for character; for this conviction we must contend. 

It ought to be our purpose to create public sentiment for these 
ideals and to show, as the Federal Council resolved, “that the allot- 
ment of 8 per cent of the school time for religion would not be an 
immoderate allowance.” Meantime it would be well to agitate 
on behalf of a careful scrutiny of the teachers and superin- 
tendents of the Public Schools in relation to their religious char- 
acter. Immediately practical action could result if a request were 
made that all theological seminaries and ecclesiastical bodies require 
pedagogical training of the ministry, and that this whole problem 
of the Christian truth in the training of children be seriously con- 
sidered by the churches. It might also be practicable, until the 
churches are ready for a proposition, to ask for school hours on 
week-days to furnish at least one hour of religious instruction to 
every child of the church on some afternoon after school hours. 
Thus there could be begun a demonstration of the practicability of 
the final purpose. 





THE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS SERVICE OF PEABODY 
COLLEGE TO THE SOUTH 


Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville, Tenn., stands for 
the broadest ideals of education and a clear consciousness of its 
mission is thus expressed by President Bruce Payne: 

“Peabody College will put emphasis upon systematic training 
for social and religious service. Upon the crowning point of the 
campus will be situated its noblest edifice, the Social-Religious 
Building. Standing at the head of the academic quadrangle and in 
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the center of the dormitory section it will indicate at once by its posi- 
tion and character the supremacy of religious experience and the 
unification of the entire life within the institution in social service. 
Systematic training in religious education and definite preparation 
for social participation will be provided. Both by actual instruc- 
tion and by co-operation in community affairs, the students of the 
College should increase not only their purpose, but also their ability 
to serve. Thus the College hopes to assist in perfecting the con- 
nection between education and human affairs, religion and life, 
moral ideals and social practice, so that those who go out to admin- 
ister the schools may be fitted to impart religious and moral effi- 
ciency as well as intellectual and motor skill. With such concrete 
provisions for the spiritualization and socialization of all aduca- 
tional agencies, Peabody College hopes to assist in the better cor- 
relation of the religious, intellectual, and social aspects of education. 

“Besides applying and completing the systematic instruction of 
the class room, the agencies within this building should care for all 
activities not provided for by the curriculum and which, nevertheless, 
are often so essential to the educator in moral, religious, and social 
leadership. In this building there will be assembly rooms for daily 
prayer services, for student gatherings, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and Young Women’s Christian Association rooms, Bible 
class rooms, small committee rooms, a rest room for men and one 
for women, literary society halls, a faculty club room, periodical 
reading rooms, small library rooms for Bible students, settlement 
workers, etc., a gymnasium for men, a gymnasium for women, 
small class rooms for social workers and for Sunday school workers. 

“The hope is also cherished that from this building those will 
go forth who will undertake to increase in a systematic way that 
training needful for the enrichment of the spiritual life of the public 
schools. Thus far neither the Church nor the Y. M. C. A. nor 
other religious organizations have attempted to work directly 
through the public schools, where 95 per cent of the students in 
the United States are enrolled. 


e. 
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A PROGRAM OF ETHICAL INSTRUCTION 


GrorGeE R. JoHNson, 
Principal of Des Peres High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


In this discussion I hope to indicate some essential requirements 
for a more efficient program of ethical instruction in the public 
schools. Excepting possibly the home, our public school is the most 
influential factor in moral education. What it has done in the per- 
petuation and development of morality merits our praise rather than 
censure. Yet we must admit that there is vast room for improving 
its efficiency in moral training; and in the interest of social and 
educational welfare, we must discover ways and means of promot- 
ing the improvement. 

After observing considerable moral training in the public 
schools, I am persuaded that the fundamental fault of current ethical 
instruction is its pedagogical aimlessness. Moral character, which 
has been the ultimate aim, is too vague and indefinite to give us 
any pedagogical direction. From the educational viewpoint, moral 
character needs some analysis and such a general purpose needs sub- 
dividing into specific aims. The fact is that certain phases of moral 
character are due to very definite modes of antecedent educational 
practice; and by controlling this practice we may control the cut- 
comes. 

Fortunately for educational procedure, Professor W. C-. 
Bagley in his recent book ei:titled Educational Values, has given us 
an exceedingly useful analysis of conduct-controls. He shows that 
the controls of conduct are of five different types: (1) Specific hab- 
its; (2) knowledge, in the form of ideas, facts and principles; (3) 
ideals or “emotionalized standards ;” (4) attitudes and mental per- 
spectives; and (5) prejudices, tastes and interests. This analysis 
is fully as applicable to a program of ethical instruction as it is to 
training in language, drawing or numbers; and this application will 
suggest all of the essential requirements for an improved program. 
My aim, therefore, is to apply separately each of the five types of 
conduct-controls to ethical instruction. 

First, our public school program must provide for the develop- 
ment of a large number of specific moral habits. The initiation of 
these habits may be incidental to other teaching or it may be accom- 
plished directly in the ethics lesson; but their cultivation necessarily 
becomes incidental to the general instruction and discipline of the 
school. The point which I wish to emphasize, however, is that the 
incidental cultivation of these moral habits does not increase the 
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burden’ of teaching; on the contrary, the carefully planned cultiva- 
tion of moral habits in connection with the other work of the schooi 
renders that work easier and more efficient. It is evident, for exam- 
ple, that the ease and efficiency of school government are very 
dependent upon the early formation of certain specific moral hab- 
its. Obedience to the teacher is one; caring for public property is 
another; and certain habits of politeness, punctuality, cleanliness, 
regularity, and neatness are a ‘few examples of the many others 
which bear a direct relation to school government. The correlation 
of school government and moral training in matters of habit build- 
ing, therefore, obviously renders both more efficient and yields a 
total economy in school work. 

Just as clearly the incidental development of moral habits in 
connection with the teaching of other subjects gives mutual eff- 
ciency. Habitual neatness in all written work, drawings and con- 
struction represents at once a better workmanship and a more sub- 
stantial moral foundation than if that element were lacking. It 
‘requires but little reflection on our part to see that the efficient 
teaching of the ordinary school subjects necessitates the concom- 
itant cultivation of many specific habits of accuracy, politeness, per- 
severance, truthfulness, self-control, co-operation, etc. 

Taking for illustration the incidental habits of co-operation, we 
find that in numerous cases the correlation is easy. In group sing- 
ing co-operation is paramount; every individual must contrib- 
ute his part to a total harmony. In dramatization, which deserves 
much larger recognition as an educational practice, co-operation is 
essential; each child has a part in presenting the unified story. In 
such subjects as geography or nature study there is ample oppor- 
tunity and need for making a collection of specimens, and this can 
be done co-operatively; each child will contribute his individual 
effort to the undertaking. Even in arithmetic problems may be 
assigned to a group as well as to an individual, and the solutions 
will be the result of co-operative effort. These possibilities are 
enough to show how natural and easy the correlation is. I chose 
to illustrate especially these habits of co-operation because they 
need emphasizing. They are more distinctly moral at the present 
time than they ever were before. Co-operation is now the very 
basis of industrial, social, and civic life; and for the sake of general 
as well as moral efficiency it must continue to play an ever increas- 
ing role in educational methods. 

Secondly, the school must impart ethical information. Because 
we have discovered the insufficiency of knowledge as the sole factor 
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of moral control and because we have seen the strength of its far 
more powerful allies, many. persons have declared themselves 
against the direct teaching of ethical facts and principles. Hence 
this splendid analysis of Professor Bagley’s is needful in restoring 
the proper balance. Knowledge is truly a controlling factor of 
conduct, and as such our ethical program must provide for it. 
This calls for a formal “ethics’’ course. 

Many moral ideas and principles develop through the govern- 
ment and social life of the school. Every teacher knows that in 
school management there is no end to opportunities for imparting 
moral truths both to individuals and to groups; and as we get away 
from the older practice of arbitrary discipline ‘hese opportunities 
increase. In modern teaching we hold that pupils have a right to 
know the moral basis for the rules which govern them, and the 
obvious outcome of this practice is a great deal of incidental moral 
knowledge. 

Incidentally, too, in connection with such studies as reading, 
literature, and history, we develop many moral concepts and prin- 
ciples. We should plan for these outcomes. In those schools where 
no formal ethics course exists, the planning should be systematic 
enough to provide a reasonable substitute. In most of the text- 
books that I am familiar with more than half of the reading les- 
sons have a moral content, but these are not selected with a view 
to covering systematically the whole field of juvenile conduct as 
an ethics course ought to do; they are random selections. This is 
another phase of the aimlessness of our ethics teaching of which 
I complained at the outset. The imperative need in general teach- 
ing at present is an organization of methods and material to insure 
the maximum incidental outcomes without detracting from any 
intrinsic functions. 

My ideal, therefore, with respect to the knowledge factor in 
ethical instruction is that a formal ethics course shall adequately 
supplement the ethical information contained in other school subjects 
and in discipline ; and this can be determined only by analyzing and 
estimating carefully the moral outcomes incidental to the life and 
curriculum of a given school. 

In the third place, application of this analysis to ethical instruc- 
tion requires ample provision for creating, modifying, and develop- 
ing moral ideals. There are two principal influences to be consid- 
ered in attaining this end. One is the formation of specific moral 
habits; the other is the admiration accorded to characters in life, 
in song or in story. 
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All that I have said regarding the cultivation of moral habits 
is equally applicable to the development of ideals. It has been 
shown that although practice in a specific habit may not be trans- 
ferred to an unrelated process as skill, it does tend to become gen- 
eral through the agency of an ideal. For instance, a child who has 
formed the habit of always arriving at school on time is helped 
thereby to meet other engagements promptly, not through transfer- 
ence of practice but because his punctuality at school every morn- 
ing has helped to establish promptness as his ideal of personal 
conduct. Since any act may become automatic through conscious 
repetition, we have thereby a definite mode of influencing any 
chosen ideal of conduct. 

But the other influence upon the shaping of ideals is no less 
important. The admiration accorded by pupils to any character 
tends to fix the qualities of that character in their minds as an ideal. 
Consequently there are three other important provisions which the 
school should make with respect to developing moral ideals. They 
are an exemplary teacher, exemplary pupil leaders, and ample con- 
tact with the noble characters of literature and history. 

Our certification laws should provide for the exemplary teacher. 
But the pupils whom the teacher develops into leadership should 
be also exemplary pupils. This provision is too frequently over- 
looked in the belief that pupil leaders, like poets, are “born, not 
made.” It is my observation, however, that a certain policy of the 
school always determines the personnel of the group of leaders. 
Where the teacher, in order to make the bad boys “feel responsibil- 
ity,” appoints them to all the coveted monitorships, sends them on 
all important errands, and gives them the most spectacular posi- 
tions On all spectacular occasions, those bad boys will eventually 
become the admired leaders of the whole group; on the other hand, 
a systematic recognition of the best children in school for all of 
these appointments will reverse the leadership, and instead of a 
deteriorating influence upon the development of moral ideals there 
will be one that is uplifting. 

Unless children have also abundant opportunities for admiring 
the moral characters of literature and history, they will idealize 
exclusively persons of their acquaintance ; and they will do so with- 
out making the necessary discrimination between abstract moral 
qualities. If a boy admires some man on account of his strength, 
his good humor or his agility, the man and not the quality becomes 
an ideal to the boy. If the man smokes, the ideal includes smoking ; 
if the man is profane, the ideal includes profanity. An important 
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function of education is to organize into a composite ideal all of the 
desirable abstract qualities and to make that ideal as free as possible 
from any association with undesirable traits. We can do this in 
large measure through literary and historical characters, which are 
presented in such a way that only the desirable qualities become 
attractive. 

By the application of Professor Bagley’s analysis we find our- 
selves also responsible for the establishment of certain moral atti- 
tudes. We have known that pupils graduate from the elementary 
school with well-defined attitudes towards life; but we have not 
sufficiently located our responsibility for them in the program of 
the school. Too often we have considered them the uncontrollable 
outcomes of accidental environment. I can cite no better illustra- 
tion of the school’s influence in the formation of an attitude than 
the one concerning the liquor traffic. However unscientific the 
facts may have been, the temperance teaching which began to be 
forced upon the schools a few decades ago has functioned undoubt- 
edly in attitudes and prejudices respecting the use of intoxicating 
beverages as completely as the promoters ever anticipated. The 
exodus of saloons from many sections of our country in recent years 
is an indication of the practical strength of these conduct-controls 
at the ballot box. 

There are, of course, numerous attitudes towards social condi- 
tions and relationships which the school should foster. Our pro- 
gram of ethical instruction must provide opportunity for the repeti- 
tion of certain moral judgments under varying circumstances until 
they become clearly defined attitudes. To take an illustration from 
the ethics course which I am at the present time supervising, the 
subject of cleanliness recurs twelve times at more or less equal inter- 
vals throughout the eight grades. Each time the lesson grows out 
of new situations, relates to new experience, and finds wider appli- 
cations of life. 

Lastly, since the interests, the personal tastes and the prejudices 
of mankind are among the most important controls of behavior, a 
complete program of ethical instruction cannot neglect them. 
These outcomes are the automatic emotional responses, developed 
by repeatedly making the same sort of response to given situations. 
They do not necessarily contain much of the intellectual grasp. 
For example, the grandchildren of a Union soldier will have one 
kind of prejudice concerning the Civil War and the grandchildren 
of a Confederate soldier will have another, regardless of how much 
or how little they know about it. Prejudices are going to exist in 
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large number and act as controlling factors in conduct; hence, the 
school must promote favorable moral prejudices and tastes and sup- 
press or counteract the undesirable ones. It is desirable, for in- 
stance, that we develop a preference for “our own United States.” 
To do so it is necessary that teachers show this feeling themselves, 
that flag drills and celebrations of patriotic occasions constitute a 
part of the program, and that in various ways the schools show a 
deferential respect for our national heroes. 

Moral prejudices and tastes will develop in connection with 
other outcomes if the teacher is what we know as an inspirational 
teacher. The art of evoking the kind of emotional response desired 
in each situation is exceedingly difficult; and since it is a question 
of method and personality, I wish merely to emphasize its impor- 
tance. In actual practice the art of determining emotional responses 
of the pupils must be cultivated and encouraged, for no ethical in- 
struction is complete without it. 





UTILIZING MORAL CRISES FOR ETHICAL IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Tuomas J. McCorMACcK, 


Principal of the La Salle-Peru Township High School, La Salle, 
Illinois. 


Having once had occasion, purely from motives of economy of 
time, to address larger bodies of our school, instead of individual 
students, on subjects which would now be called vocational guid- 
ance, I discovered that the interest thus spontaneously aroused in 
the students for the problems of making a living could be diverted 
and even more profitably utilized ‘for ethical instruction. How this 
was done may serve as an introduction to the more interesting 
method of utilizing moral crises proper. 

To the youthful student, in his blasé and sophisticated attitude 
toward life, the moral problem has no existence. His most imme- 
diate concern is solely and purely a struggle for pleasurable life, and 
any weapon which may be profitably and successfully employed in 
the attainment of the natural goal of juvenile self-indulgence is 
calmly and ruthlessly employed. The most natural weapon in the 
hand of the child in this struggle for unannoyed existence is that 
exquisite piece of moral, or rather unmoral, machinery known as 
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the lie in all its variant, multitudinous forms. The child is from 
biological necessity an absolutely egotistical animal. If he were not, 
he would not survive. The moral or ethical point of view arises 
only when the child or the man becomes a social animal, and his 
relations to his fellow-creatures in the home, the school, the play- 
ground, the church, the state, etc., are pushed into the foreground. 
It is only when we become entangled with other human beings that 
the necessity of ethics in the struggle for existence forces itself upon 
us; and the child only gradually discovers that for success in our 
modern complex life respect for the rights of others, punctuality, 
honesty, control of the temper and the tongue, loyalty, obedience, 
industry, and other virtues are necessary. It is difficult by preach- 
ing and harping to bring home to him the truth of this point of view. 
The motive, the interest—-what is called, in recent school-parlance, 
the “motivation”—is wanting. Generally it is impossible to pre- 
sent the social or ethical situation to the average adolescent mind 
with any hope of lasting effects. The situation may, however, be 
presented incidentally with great effectiveness, as I found out in 
the talks on vocational guidance referred to. 

After I had analyzed the economic and industrial conditions of 
our community, and invited the boys to participate in the discus- 
sion, after I had sympathetically sought their assistance for the 
solution of a large life-problem, I found accidentally that their 
minds had by their own spontaneous efforts reached that white heat 
of interest in their business and industrial future that I was able 
to divert our discussions of the question of how to get a “job,” 
to the other ethical question of the most effective method of losing 
a “job.” I was then confronted with an intensified interest in the 
ethical side of the question which was phenomenal and startling to 
me, and I exploited the situation to the full. I ‘was able to develop 
cogently and convincingly in their minds by their own participating 
efforts the reasons for the rules and regulations of our school. I 
showed how the habits of body and mind which the infraction of 
these regulations brought with it, were slowly and surely sowing 
the seeds of failure in their subsequent business life and career, 
and I was enabled in this way to strike effectively at the roots of 
certain minor evil practices in the school. Hookey, cheating, 
unpunctuality, time-wasting, gossip and the rest now took their 
natural places as insuperable obstacles to the financial and business 
success of every individual, and the corresponding virtues no longer 
figured as the personal ornaments of saccharine weaklings. 

I have not the time to describe in detail the concrete machinery 
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by which this work was effected. I will simply say that I always 
used concrete examples and cited actual cases; for example, I told 
that once when I had asked an employer seeking an office girl 
whether he wished one more proficient in bookkeeping or in stenog- 
raphy, he had replied that he preferred above all one “who could 
keep her mouth shut”—which remark naturally led to a very 
interesting discussion of the pernicious habitudes acquired by 
indulging in petty school gossip. I cited for the boys dozens of 
other cases, where unpunctuality, “soldiering,” pool-playing and 
other forms of extravagance on small salaries led to disaster. The 
fact that the business men of the community were actually watching 
the boys with regard to their habits was also effectively applied. 

Let me sav that the fruitfulness of these talks lay not in the 
fact that they were, as our theorists would now say, “motivated.” 
I had on former occasions given the same reasons and motives for 
avoiding unethical practices, but the motive and the interest now 
sprang spontaneously from the students themselves. The motivation 
had not been supplied objectively and from without, but had sprung 
from the student’s own organism, spontaneously and from within. 

We see from this that the trick invariably is so to shape a given 
situation that the interest in the problem springs from the student 
and not from the teacher. Ethical instruction in this view is inci- 
dental rather than systematic, and ordinarily requires only constant 
watchfulness on the part of the teacher in the selection of situations 
and the appropriate tact in the exploitation of them. Every teacher 
and every superintendent is richly surrounded by these situations. 
The problem is to select and to develop them, with the assistance 
of the student in their moral implications. The time to teach the 
evil of dishonesty is when the student is dishonest, the evil of cheat- 
ing when the cheating is done, etc. These great moral crises in 
child and adolescent life should not be used solely as occasions for 
punishment, but as magnificent opportunities offered by nature for 
effective ethical instruction. Not that we should wait until a per- 
son steals before condemning and forbidding stealing and the 
rest, but simply that when these derelictions do occur. we should take 
advantage of the situation to exploit them to the fullest. Every 
one will admit that the best tale with which a moral can be adorned 
is a lively chapter out of the student’s own life. 

There are two ways of teaching morals to children. The first 
is to tell an interesting story with tragic environment and disastrous 
conclusions. This is the old method. It is the method employed, 
for example, in the German schools, where the teaching of religion 
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is compulsory. The history of the Jews is ransacked for elaborate 
situations in which Ahab did this and Jezebel did that. But the sit- 
uations so created are too remote and artificial to stimulate the inter- 
est of the average student. The average adolescent believes from 
wide personal observation that the “wicked really doth flourish 
like the green bay tree” and has had frequent occasion to note the 
force of a current saying, that “to be good is to be forgotten.” He 
needs more pungent stimuli than those supplied by Oriental his- 
tory; and the crises that occur in his own moral life supply a far 
more realistic tragic environment and offer far more adjacent and 
more piquant material for ethical exploitation than the tales of the 
vanished kingdoms of Syria. The story from which you now draw 
your moral is one in which the pupil is himself an entangled part 
of an emotional complex, and his interest in the solution, his inter- 
est in his extrication is to him one of moral life and death. He him- 
self, not the teacher, not David, nor Solomon in all his glory, sup- 
plies the ethical mise-en-scéne of the tragedy, and instead of being 
a passive spectator of a moral drama with historical puppets for its 
actors, he is himself an enmeshed and implicated victim, wildly 
seeking salvation and hailing with delight the assistance and co- 
operation of a sympathetic adviser who will rescue him from his 
slough of misery. 

To an audience of teachers it will be unnecessary for me to cite 
concrete cases of what these moral crises in students’ lives actually 
are. They present themselves daily and without number in our 
high-school life, and, like Cleopatra’s charms, are infinite in their 
variety. They run the entire moral gamut from unpunctuality and 
hookey to malicious slander and theft and supply in their wide 
range of material most appropriate and beautiful examples for 
moral exploitation. And these crises are not only individual crises ; 
they may also be collective crises involving numbers of students. 
These latter are perhaps the most fruitful of all, since they permit 
of magnificent public demonstrations, involving the instruction and 
salvation of many. 

I will close with a detailed narration of the manner in which 
one of these crises in our own school life was handled. It was a 
case of mutiny and conspiracy, and will show how a complication 
that foreboded collective ruin and disaster was converted into moral 
profit and triumph. 

Some years ago on my return from an educational trip one of 
the few disciplinary problems that confronted me for solution was 
a case of mutiny. It happened in a large chorus of about eighty 
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students and arose from a very trivial incident. It was in the 
spring time and low shoes were in fashion. A boy of sensitive and 
refractory temperament was deprived by a mischievous neighbor 
of one of his oxfords, which was promptly passed around among 
the male members of the chorus with cumulative glee and gusto. 
The teacher conducting the chorus reprimanded the student and 
informed him that unless he could hereafter appear in her presence 
properly shod he should consider himself no longer a member of 
the chorus. The student departed from the room, vowing he would 
never enter the organization again; and, his mutterings having been 
overheard by his comrades, some of them incidentally remarked 
that if he were not allowed to re-enter the chorus, they also would 
refuse to participate in its exercises. On the following day the boys 
of the chorus did not appear, and the calamitous situation was 
created. 

The mutiny became known in the town; the teacher’s position 
was threatened, and a successful solution was imperative. My first 
announcement was that the chorus was suspended indefinitely. I 
then inquired as to the exact details of the case. I decided that the 
crime or offense that had been committed was a collective crime or 
offense and should receive a collective solution. 

I called the boys of the chorus together in conference ; told them 
frankly that @ social or institutional injustice had been committed 
and that collective, institutional amends should be made. I showed 
them how, if such practices were continued, the life and peace of 
the school would be threatened, that at present the position and live- 
lihood of one teacher was at stake, and depicted how, out of an in- 
significant and trivial accident, by a subtle social interplay of 
thoughtless words and actions a situation had been created which 
I was powerless to solve. I asked them individually if such were 
not the case; told them that no single individual person had been 
guilty of the offense committed ; that it was a collective crime. 

They admitted the truth of my statements and the students and 
myself became engaged in a common ethical investigation, the ob- 
ject of which was to cut the Gordian knot of the difficulty that had 
been presented. I took occasion to review with them the history of 
conspiracies and mutinies in the past and to expound what the 
criminal law of nations had to say upon the subject. I explained 
that in such cases social justice demanded that somebody should be 
punished, and in this case the life of the school was more important 
than that of any individual, and that the town and the community 
to which I was responsible for the school would uphold me if I de- 
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liberately selected some innocent victim from among them and de- 
liberately and viciously punished him for the sake and the preserva- 
tion of the life of the school. J had taught them an impressive les- 
son in civics and in social and institutional ethics. 

Their interest in the course of the discussion had grown intense; 
they had become participators in an ethical drama in whose solution 
they, now being endangered, were as much interested as I. 

When we reached this point in the dramatic development, the 
point which the Greek tragedians call the catharsis, I sprang my so- 
lution; namely, that they should appoint a spokesman who would 
present to the chorus at its next meeting a statement that, while the 
offense committed had been one of accidental and spontaneous 
growth, fomented and created by thoughtless remarks, that, while 
no individual among them was responsible for the situation, yet they 
found that as a body they were unquestionably responsible and that 
they wished to present an apology for their thoughtless action. I 
then asked if they would allow me to select the spokesman, assuring 
them that in making my selection responsibility for the conspiracy 
‘would not be conceived as resting upon the shoulders of the recip- 
ient of the honor. All acquiesced; and I forthwith selected the 
gentleman who had lost his oxford. 

There was much good humor displayed at the happy issuance of 
this encounter. The young gentleman prepared the class’s apology, 
and after an appropriate introduction by myself recited it. 

The sequel was felicitous in the extreme. Everybody felt re- 
lieved and happy, and everybody felt satisfied that justice to all 
parties had been done. Incidentally, all members concerned learned 
a lesson in civic and social responsibility, in the danger of conspira- 
cies, in the heartlessness of the law, and in the possibility of extrica- 
tion from difficult circumstances with credit to all concerned that 
they will never forget. ' 








RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


THE INFLUENCE ON CHARACTER OF THE ABSENCE OF 
SCHOOL RELIGIOUS TRAINING * 


Tuomas M. Batutet, Pu.D., 
Dean of School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


I have received your letter in regard to religious training in our 
public schools. You ask for a reply to the following question: 
Has the absence of religious training in American public schools had 
an unfavorable effect on the character of American children? 

This is a theme for a long article and I shall venture only to 
make a few statements in the briefest possible space, giving my own 
point of view: 

(1) In my view religion is a matter mainly for the heart and 
the will and only secondarily a matter for the reason. The essence 
of religion consists of love for God and man, and, in fact, for every 
living creature; of reverence for everything high and noble in the 
universe and especially reverence for the Divine Being; trust and 
faith in one’s fellowmen, and above all, trust and faith in God; of 
good deeds to our fellowmen and, in general, of a life of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion. 

(2) Creed, dogma and theology are, in my judgment, subor- 
dinate factors and in large measure non-essentials in religion. 

(3) Morality I conceive to be the highest expression of the 
religious life of man and the severest test of its genuineness. It is 
impossible to distinguish, except in thought, between religion and 
morality in the case of any one of the great dominant religions of 
the world. 

(4) If this conception of religion is correct, then it is not true, 
as your question assumes, that there is no religious training in the 
American public school. I should say on the contrary that there is 
a great deal of very effective religious training in our public schools. 
Some people prefer to call it moral training in distinction from re- 
ligious training; but one might well ask: What is there left of re- 
ligious training that is of high importance if you take out of it all 
moral training? We ought to have still more religious training in 
our public schools of the kind which we now have; namely, develop- 
ing a child’s love and unselfishness, impressing him with the feeling 
of reverence and awe for the things in nature and in life that are 


* The American Hebrew, desirous of eliciting expert opinion on the above subject, addressed a 
number of eminent authorities on education on the question: ‘‘Has the absence of religious training in 
American public schools had an unfavorable effect on the character of American children?” 
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great and noble, and inspiring him with the highest motives for 
moral living. Of all this there cannot be too much in our schools. 

(5) I would use aii kinds of literature which tend to develop 
in the child high ideals and which touch the deepest moral impulses 
in his heart. But while the English language is rich in such litera- 
ture, the best parts of the Bible have never been approached in their 
power of appeal to what is highest and deepest in human nature. I 
would, therefore, not exclude the reading of the Bible to the chil- 
dren,‘ but I would insist on its being done without comment. I 
should much prefer a book of selections made by competent authori- 
ties, so that teachers of little judgment could not make the mistake 
of using the less effective portions of the Bible in place of the best. 

(6) The teaching of creeds and dogmas, as already related, I 
regard as of wholly secondary importance, and in many respects of 
no importance at all. Such teaching is obviously out of place in the 
public schools, and the absence of it is what people usually mean 
when they speak of the absence of religious training in these schools 
or when they call them godless. 

I think these brief statements indicate clearly my own thought 
on the subject which your question suggests, and if they should be 
of any interest to your readers, I shall be glad. 


Francis G. Brarr, 
Superintendent of Schools, State of Illinois. 


For over fifty years the question of the reading of the Bible and 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer in the public schools has been 
left optional with the boards of education. During that fifty years 
a number of boards of education have by formal rule forbidden 
such exercises. Therefore, we have in the State of Illinois schools 
which permit these exercises and schools which do not. I know of 
no form of examination which will reveal any difference in the 
moral and religious character of the pupils coming from the schools 
where such exercises are had and those which do not have them. 


P: P. Craxtron, Px-D., 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
DB €. 


In reply to your request for an opinion as to whether the ab- 
sence of religious training in American public schools has had an un- 
favorable effect on the character of American children, I must say : 
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First, that I do not understand that there hes not been, and is not 
now, very effective religious teaching in most of the public schools 
of this country. The laws of most states and the rules of the 
boards of education in most cities forbid any sectarian religious in- 
struction, just as public sentiment forbids any partisan political in- 
struction. This does not mean, however, that the fundamental 
principles of man’s relation to his fellowman and to the great eter- 
nal verities may not be taught. The principles of civic and eco- 
nomic life and of political institutions can be and are taught without 
reference to partisan politics. The principles of justice, mercy, kind- 
ness, love, the universal brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God, all of which are basal in any religion, can be taught in the 
schools without reference to sectarian creeds. They have been 
taught in most of the schools, are now taught more or less effec- 
tively, and should be taught more effectively. 

In the United States the churches own more property than the 
public schools own, and expend many millions of dollars annually. 
To the extent that they can exert it, they have both direct and in- 
direct influence over the population, from early childhood to old 
age. All churches are protected by law in their religious teaching. 
They may, and do, maintain Sunday schools, young people’s asso- 
ciations, and other similar organizations, in which they have the 
generous support of their people. With these funds, by these 
agencies, and through this co-operation, the churches ought to be 
able to give such necessary religious instruction as is excluded from 
the schools because of its sectarian nature. 

The public school age is limited to a very few years. The aver- 
age annual length of the school term throughout the United States 
is only about 157 days. The average number of days of schooling 
received by the children of the country at the present rate of attend- 
ance is only a little more than 1,000. The schools are in session 
five hours a day. The children, therefore, attend school an average 
of only a little more than 5,000 hours. In the first twenty-four 
years of the child’s life there are approximately 209,000 hours. The 
average individual spends 10,000 of these hours in school and 199,- 
000 out of school; 20 hours out of school for each hour in school. 
In the school the child must learn reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, and something of algebra and geometry, and must receive 
some introduction to the history, geography, and literature of the 
world and to the modern natural sciences. He must also be trained 
in habits of obedience and cleanliness and be taught the funda- 
mental principles of morality. A proper division of labor, as well 
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as the spirit of our American institutions, demand that formal re- 
ligion and things pertaining to creeds of the different religious sects 
shall be taught the children elsewhere than in the public schools. 

Second, I do not believe the exclusion of formal religious train- 
ing and instruction in sectarian creeds from the public schools has 
affected the character of American children unfavorably. I do be- 
lieve that the churches and other religious organizations should be 
more diligent and use more effective means than they have in the 
past to bring formal religious teaching to all of the people. 


Henry F. Cope, D.D., 
General Secretary, Religious Education Association, Chicago, IIl. 


Your question can only be answered as it is divided into two 
parts. 

First, Has the absence of religious teaching in public schools had 
an unfavorable effect? I answer, No. We cannot have the teach- 
ing of religion in public institutions without an effect still more un- 
favorable than any which might be caused by its omission. It is by 
no means certain that the mechanical teaching of religion by per- 
sons engaged for other purposes, perhaps not holding special reli- 
gious convictions, would have any positive moral effect. Resuits in 
Germany are by no means encouraging. It is not evident that under 
a system of even greater freedom, as in England, any large moral 
results follow. When the graduates of English common schools 
come to this country, they give no evidence of specially valuable re- 
sults from the religious teaching. It would be most unfortunate 
should any general attempt be made to compei public institutions 
either to teach any special religion, to favor any creed, or to attempt 
any common doctrinal statement. 

Second, the other question is, whether the absence of religious 
teaching in general has an unfavorable effect on the character of 
American children? Yes. We seem to assume that all education 
must be done in institutions; some assume that it all must be done 
in public institutions, and that since these public institutions cannot 
teach religion, religion must be left out of education, thus leaving 
the motive and mainspring out of character. What the public school 
cannot do, the home and religious institutions must do. The teach- 
ing of religion is a private privilege and responsibility, for the dis- 
charge of which families associate themselves in churches, etc. 
There will be some hope for the future when religious congregations 
become less selfish, exist less for purposes of self-entertainment, and 
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turn their energies to preparing the young for the religious social 
life of the future. Our most serious neglect, for which we will reap 
a bitter harvest, is the neglect of the child, especially of the training 
of his character as a religious person. This is something we can 
do only as we make it the first purpose of the home and the first 
purpose of the religious organization. 


GeorGcE S. Davis, 
President Normal College of the City of New York. 


In reply to your communication, I wish to say that I regard in- 
struction in religion as a fundamental element in the education of 
children and as necessary to a sound moral character. The fact that 
some of those who have had such instruction have been found 
morally wanting does not, in my opinion, alter the principle. When 
you ask whether the absence of religious training in the American 
public schools has had an unfavorable effect upon the character of 
American children, I am unable to answer you categorically. If all 
were agreed as to just what the religious training to which you re- 
fer should be, I should say yes; but there are so many incidental 
possibilities and considerations in connection with the teaching of 
many different shades of religion in public schools that it would be 
difficult to tell just what we have lost through the failure to give 
such instruction in them. Children should receive religious instruc- 
tion for their spiritual and moral welfare; and if conditions make 
it not feasible to give it in the schools, it should be provided by other 
agencies. 

SAMUEL T. Dutton, Pu.D., 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Anyone who believes that religion is the basis of character, both 
of the individual and of the nation, will deplore the fact that Ameri- 
can public schools are not permitted to teach the great principles of 
religious faith. Whether the advantages accruing from the separa- 
tion of church and state are commensurate with the losses involved 
in the lack of religious education may be a debatable question. But 
if it were possible to teach the simple, practical, fundamental truths 
underlying religion in so broad and liberal a manner as to meet the 
approval of all religious denominations, great good would come of it. 

However, it should not be assumed that no religion is taught in 
the schools. In these days when conduct and life are regarded as 
true expressions of the inner spirit and conviction and when the serv- 
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ice of man to his fellows is placed high in the list of religious vir- 
tues, it is next to impossible for the schools to do their work effi- 
ciently and successfully without imparting much that is basal and 
vital in religion. Character is formed through the practice of virtue 
day by day and the studies pursued in the proper spirit reflect the 
spirit and meaning of religion. This is especially the case with 
literature. In many schools the Bible is read and religious hymns 
are sung. If this is done with proper decorum and reverence, it is 
an excellent feature of the school life. 

The modern church has a great responsibility in seeing that 
whatever is done in the schools in the way of forming good habits 
and in imparting high ideals should be strengthened by that spiritual 
teaching and those higher sanctions which belong distinctly to re- 
ligion. The spirit of American schools has improved so much in the 
last quarter of a century that some atonement is made for losses in 
other directions. 

E. T. FAIRcHILD, 


President, (1912) National Education Association, Durham, N. H. 


In a preliminary statement permit me to say that I find some 
difficulty in accepting your statement that there has been a complete 
separation of any church influence from state education. 

While I have heard the charge made that our state institutions 
of higher learning are godless, I have never been able to sympathize 
with this view or to believe that it is true. My opportunity for ob- 
servation has been fairly extensive and I may say that in my ex- 
perience such institutions have always been characterized by a deep 
reverence for and appreciation of religious teachings and the Bible. 
In this institution, of which I have the honor to be president, the 
Bible is always read at our convocations. Both the women and the 
men have active and very effective religious organizations, includ- 
ing Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. work. 

I have also had an intimate and rather a long connection with the 
public school work in this country, having for six years served as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Kansas. In that 
state in the great majority of schools the Bible is regularly read at 
the morning exercises. Such practice is countenanced by law and 
the only restriction imposed upon the teacher is that there shall be 
no discussion of a sectarian character. 

With this preview of my general sentiments and in compliance 
with your request, I submit the following: 

Wherever children in our public schools are denied the oppor- 
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tunity of hearing the Scriptures read, just so far are they denied 
instruction in God’s handbook of morality. Anything short of the 
highest effort to develop in the educable youth of America a pro- 
found moral sense can only result in a lack of moral quality. I be- 
lieve that the Bible is read in the great majority of our public 
schools. Whatever decadence in religious spirit and the apprecia- 
tion of ethical values may be found is due primarily to the home. It 
is here that we must look for those ideals which should give incen- 
tive to their expression in the schools. 


J. M. GrEENwoop, 
Superintendent of Instruction, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Replying to your kind letter concerning religious training in 
American public schools and whether the absence of direct religious 
instruction has reacted unfavorably upon the character of Ameri- 
can children, I am glad to express my individual opinion on this 
question with entire frankness. 

Our government is based upon the doctrine of the complete di- 
vorcement of church and state, and I adhere to that conception as 
being the best possible for our country and all churches of whatso- 
ever denomination. 

People cannot be made religious by constitutions or statutory en- 
actments. They may be made to conform outwardly to such re- 
quirements, but the heart is not in it. It is lip service. 

As to the effect on the character of the youth of the land, in my 
judgment kindness, sympathy and a spirit of disinterested helpful- 
ness exist in greater abundance in the case of our youth than ever 
before in the history of our country. If religion consists in doing 
good, then nothing has been lost. Having said this: Religion and 
theology, tenets and doctrines, should be taught in the churches, 
Sunday schools, and around the fireside by the fathers and mothers. 

I regret that among Protestants the children are not taught 
the Bible or Bible history as the parents and grandparents taught 
these things when I was a child. If parents will attend to this duty, 
instead of shifting or attempting to shift it off on school teachers, it 
will be a better solution than handing such instruction over to the 
state. 


PauL H. Hanus, Pu.D., 
Division of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


In reply to your letter containing the question: Has the absence 
of religious training in American public schools had an unfavorable 
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effect on the character of American children? I beg to reply as 
follows : 

Your question seems to imply that religious training, if given in 
the public schools, would have a favorable effect on the character of 
the children. So far as my experience and observation go, I have 
reached the conclusion that compulsory instruction in religion, such 
as is found in Germany, for example, is not only not beneficial but 
positively harmful; and in this opinion I found that a large propor- 
tion of thoughtful German teachers, with whom I conferred on this 
subject in 1904 and 1905, agreed with me. 

Further, it is almost impossible to express any opinion on the 
question as framed by you inasmuch as we never have had religious 
instruction in the public schools since the public schools passed out 
of the hands of the clergy in New England. So far as I have been 
able to learn, there is no reason to believe that religious instruction 
in the schools had a beneficial influence on the character of the 
pupils. 

I do not see how it is possible to answer your question directly 
until we have tried the experiment, under modern conditions, of giv- 
ing religious instruction for a generation in certain schools while, 
as now, we refrain from giving it in others. 

I ought to add that I do not see how it is possible to give reli- 
gious instruction without making it sectarian, and sectarian religious 
instruction would obviously be impossible in the public schools as a 
part of the regular work of those schools, because all sects and no 
sects are and ought to be represented among the pupils. 

May I say, in conclusion, that you will find a paper of mine on 
the subject of religious instruction in schools in my book called, 
“Beginnings in Industrial Education and Other Educational Dis- 
cussions,” Houghton, Mifflin & Company. This book was published 
in 1909, but I still hold the views I then expressed. 


e 


Davip Starr JoRDAN, LL.D., 
President, Leland Stanford University, California. 


There are a good many changes of one sort or another arising 
in the American public schools. To a certain degree bad results 
have come from the absence of religious training. There was an- 
other kind of bad result of having too much of it and of too dis- 
tinctly sectarian character; and I think that one cannot venture to 
say what the actual permanent results of the changes that have taken 
place may be. At least, I am not prepared to decide. 
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WiLiiAM H. MAwELL, 
New York City Superintendent of Schools. 


In reply to your letter asking my opinion regarding religious in- 
struction in public schools, I beg leave to say that I do not think the 
absence of dogmatic religious training in American public schools 
has had an unfavorable effect on the character of American chil- 
dren. 

WICKLIFFE Rose, 


Executive Secretary, Southern Education Board, Washington, D.C. 


Replying to your letter asking my opinion on the question: Has 
the absence of religious training in American public schools had an 
unfavorable effect on the character of American children? 1 beg to 
say that it is my judgment that the character of American children 
has not suffered for lack of specific religious instruction in Ameri- 
can public schools. The teaching of the American public school is 
essentially moral and essentially religious. The effect of the school 
on character is determined not by specific instruction in morals or 
religion but by the essential spirit of the school itself, of-its life and 
of all its teaching. The public school embodies the spirit of the 
civilization which it represents. The spirit of the American public 
school is essentially moral and essentially religious because the peo- 
ple who make the school, because the homes represented by the chil- 
dren in the school and the teachers who teach the school, are moral 
and religious. As I see it, it would be impossible to keep the spirit 
of morality and religion out of the public school in this country. I 
am firmly convinced that specific teaching of religion in the school 
would not add much to its moral and religious value. 


Miss GrAcE C. STRACHAN, 
District Superintendent, Department of Education, New York. 


In response to the question in your letter, I must say that I be- 
lieve the absence of religious training in recent years has had an 
unfavorable effect on the character of the children of this country, 
especially those of foreign birth and foreign parentage. If the 
children were given religious training at home and religious train- 
ing in church, as was the custom in former days, the absence of re- 
ligious training in American public schools would have but little 
effect. I am not one who believes that the public school should as- 
sume the entire responsibility of the parent. In fact, I believe that 
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much that is undesirable to-day in the American youth of both sexes 
is due to supposedly philanthropic movements which have reduced 
the responsibility of the parent and the home in the upbringing of 
children. 





TEACHING EUGENICS 


Mary L. Reap, 
President, The School of Mothercraft, New York, N. Y. 


The problem of teaching eugenics is akin to the problem of 
teaching religion.. We appreciate that in teaching theology or my- 
thology or history we are not teaching religion—that is a spiritual 
life which must be lived. Even so it is valueless to teach facts of 
biology and bacteriology without at the same time cultivating the 
spirit of altruism and idealism, and giving training in their practice. 

In the problem of eugenics we are dealing with one of the most 
fundamental and powerful of instincts—the instinct of race preser- 
vation, the instinct of life. Nature has evolved a system of bi-par- 
ental reproduction of the species, therefore two sexes; and to in- 
sure the continuance of the species, a strong mutual attraction be- 
tween these two supplementing elements was necessary. But 
nature’s end is a new creature. Wonderful as is the mechanism and 
mysterious as is the force of this attraction, these are not the factors 
on which attention needs to be focused; these are only the means. 
It is the new race, the child that deserves attention. Love for 
babies and little children is deep-rooted, and if we will only allow it 
to thrive it will do far more than fear or exact knowledge of the 
ravages of disease to deter men and women from immoral actions— 
it will do more—it will inspire noble living. 

As a matter of nomenclature, the term race hygiene seems more 
adequate and effective than sex hygiene. There is a difference of 
perspective, the one directing attention rather to the means, the 
other to the end. Is there not considerable ground for the objec- 
tions of many parents regarding the instruction of their children in 
sex hygiene or the biology of reproduction? These parents fear 
lest the child’s attention shall dwell upon the physical organism, and 
lest emotions and instincts shall be prematurely aroused. And this, 
indeed, is a serious danger. 

Eugenics looks forward to the welfare of the children of the 
future, and it is quite possible for that welfare to be conserved in 
daily life with very little knowledge of biology or medical pathology. 
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In the teaching of eugenics, the problem may be stated in this 
way: How is it possible to direct the force of this perfectly normal 
instinct and perfectly natural emotion in a constructive educational 
way? It canbe done. But the parents and teachers must first have 
the right perspective themselves. Then their very tone of voice and 
accent, their looks, their words, will convey to the children under 
their care the lasting impression that of course they are to be the 
parents of children some day, when they are grown up. But this 
must come to the children not only in the answer to their specific 
questions on these subjects and in the purposive instruction ; it must 
come in all the details of the daily life. If this idea and spirit is 
assumed by parents and teachers as the natural course of events, it 
will be absorbed by the children, and so their perspective of life will 
include their responsibility toward future generations—toward their 
own potential children. So as the boys develop into the age of chiv- 
alry, that chivalry can be made to include little children, and the 
mothers of little children, and all women because they may be 
mothers sometime. 

Why are not the students in our high schools and colleges a 
united body of young men leading a pure life? Here biology and 
hygiene are being taught—in some states even as required subjects. 
Until the officers of boys’ high schools and colleges actively and con- 
structively make very plain to their students the importance and 
value of a pure life, what can be expected of these multitudes of in- 
experienced, untaught and pleasure-loving young fellows? Why 
should there not be at least a brief course in these colleges, possibly 
under the department of sociology or psychology or philosophy, on 
the home, where questions of eugenics, selection in marriage, psy- 
chology in the family life, the causes and prevention of family dis- 
cord, etc., might be discussed? It would seem to be almost as im- 
portant as the required year of Latin or mathematics. As an elec- 
tive brief course, under a sympathetic and tactful instructor, a test 
of its popularity could soon be made. 

When girls arrive at the dreamy, romantic stage, why should 
there not be dream children as well as dream heroes? There will 
be. if we will let them. In the education of girls domestic science is 
now beginning to become a respected subject of the curriculum. 
Educators accept the fact that more than fifty per cent of women in 
this country marry and become home-makers ; the census has never 
gathered returns on the percentage who are mothers, and of course 
there are few women who do not have at some time the care of 
little children. 
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What has this 10 do with the teaching of eugenics? Much—al- 
most everything. For if, instead of assuming that girls may not 
become mothers, and therefore neglecting that phase of their educa- 
tion, and either leaving them to experiment in choosing their hus- 
bands and bringing up their children—or, worse yet—stifling the 
mother-instinct within them—if instead of that we assume that they 
will become mothers, our teaching of eugenics will be profoundly 
influenced. Then we shall consider it worth while to direct and 
train the mother-instinct with which every normal girl is endowed. 
We shall possibly talk less of sex hygiene and more of nursery equip- 
ment and dietetics for children and child-study. 

“What would you think,” asked a well-known educator, “if in 
every girls’ college it was arranged that every student should have 
the care of a baby during one year of her course, and when she had 
shown that she knew how to take care of a little child she should 
have added to her A. B. the further degree of QO. M.—Qualified 
Mother? 

“And what would you think if a girls’ high school had as an 
annex a home where there was a nursery with real babies and chil- 
dren living there, and where these girls could have, as part of their 
regular high-school work, the daily care of these children, under 
trained and motherly instructors?” This is now being done in cer- 
tain girls’ schools in England. It is being done in nearly a score of 
special schools in England, Germany and France. They do not call 
it eugenics. They call it the nursery course. But it is plain to see 
that it inevitably includes, and in an incidental and natural way, dis- 
cussion of much that is involved in eugenics, much that in this coun- 
try is called “sex hygiene.” Moreover, it is putting the work of the 
mother upon the basis of an intelligent vocation. It is developing 
the idea that to be a mother demands a training as truly as to be a 
doctor or dressmaker or stenographer. 

Eugenics in practice means fathers and mothers who are strong 
and capable and intelligent. It is not merely knowledge of the scien- 
tific facts of biology that will put eugenic ideals into practice. The 
fostering of the instinctive love for little children, the assuming that 
these boys and girls are to become fathers and mothers, the con- 
sequent cultivation of the sense of personal responsibility toward 
their own children and grandchildren and great grandchildren, the 
divergence of attention from sex to race, the provision in education 
for some of these parental responsibilties toward the children—these 
are some ways in which eugenics can be taught—can be made effec- 
tive in the lives of the multitudes. 








MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PHASES OF SOCIAL 
HYGIENE* 


NorMAN F. CoLEeMAN, 
Professor at Reed College, Portland, Ore. 


PERSONAL and social hygiene in matters of sex are, in very im- 
portant ways, dependent upon moral and religious training. On 
the other hand, morals and religion are in important ways de- 
pendent upon forces set free by the growth and activity of sex 
instincts and powers. One of the most significant facts in modern 
social progress is its recognition of this interdependence of mind 
and body. We have learned that physical health depends upon 
peace of mind, hopefulness, courage, and many other things that 
have seemed in the past to be purely mental or spiritual; and we 
have learned also that the character of people and the spirit in 
which they do their work depend upon their health, upon condi- 
tions of food and warmth and shelter, things which in the past have 
been regarded as affecting only the physical man. It is now some- 
what out of date to set physical conditions over against moral 
and religious: every great human problem is more and more clearly 
seen in this day to involve all these conditions in its rise, and to 
require thoughtful consideration of them all for its solution. As 
we face the problems of sex, we must recognize the importance 
of fresh air, exercise, wholesome food, clean cups and clean towels, 
and we must also recognize the importance of clean thoughts and 
high purposes. We must know clearly the facts of biological and 
medical science, and with them in mind we must touch the springs 
of conduct in affection and imagination. Our aim must be to 
achieve that mastery over the forces of life finely expressed by 
Browning’s Rabbi ben Ezra: “Nor soul helps flesh more, now, 
than flesh helps soul.” 

We may consider, first, how in matters of sex, flesh helps soul ; 
second, how soul helps flesh, and third, how in normal childhood 
and in youth soul and flesh grow together in mutual help. 

The first great outstanding fact is that the physical powers of 
sex reach maturity in the same years in which the moral and re- 
ligious instincts are greatly quickened.t If we recall our youth 
we must realize that, in the years between twelve and twenty, our 
lives were greatly disturbed and perplexed, and also greatly exalted 


6 ‘ae of a chapter in a book ‘‘The Social Emergency” to be published later by Houghton Mifflin, 
‘o., Boston. 
+G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, chaps. x11I, XIV. xv. 
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and inspi:ed by desires and impulses partly toward the opposite sex 
and partly toward the service of God and our fellows. In the nor- 
mal adolescent boy or girl there is a powerful expanding and en- 
riching of sex thoughts and desires and purposes. There is also 
a rapid development of social sympathy and passion. 

We can scarcely escape the conviction that these are not dif- 
ferent awakenings, but rather different phases of the one great 
awakening of the young life as it prepares for the tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of manhood and womanhood. The part that sex 
development plays in this awakening has been variously stressed by 
different special students of the physiology and psychology of ado- 
lescence. Some scientists have not hesitated to give it first place and 
to treat social passion and religious enthusiasm as secondary mani- 
festations of sex energy.* However that may be, we know that 
each speaks naturally in terms of the other. The religious mystic 
of the Middle Ages was devoted to the Divine Lover or the 
Heavenly Lady, and the modern revolutionary is wedded to the 
Cause. On the other hand, the lover naturally adopts the language 
of religion to express his devotion to the lady of his heart. The 
water-tight compartment theory of life is in these days thoroughly 
discredited. We know that the various powers of soul and body 
are related and interdependent, and we feel sure that the develop- 
ing powers of sex do have very vital relations to developing powers 
of moral purposes and religious aspirations. 

The youth with full sex consciousness and impulse is normally 
the youth of abundant energy for moral and religious activity. It 
seems, therefore, quite fundamental to the right understanding of 
sex that we consider the body, not the enemy of the soul, but its 
friend; not a clog upon the spiritual growth of boy and girl ad- 
vancing into manhood and womanhood, but an important source 
of energy for the upward climb. 

When we turn to the second part of our discussion and ask 
how in matters of sex soul helps flesh, the need and the fact are 
clearer and perhaps more urgent. Dante found the souls of the 
lustful in the second circle of hell, driven hither and thither by 
warring winds— 


“The stormy blast of hell 
With restless fury drives the spirits on, 
Whirled round and dashed amain with sore annoy.” 


* Forel, The Sexual Question, chap. x11, “Religion and Sexual Life’’; William James, Varéetées 
Religious Experience, chap. 1; especially the first footnote. 
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Here we have clear recognition of the two great characters of sex 
impulse, its: violence and its fitfulness. In the one character it 
needs to be subdued that it may not destroy; in the other it needs 
to be directed that it may build up. The spectacle of wasted man- 
hood and womanhood, of depleted powers in body, mind, and soul, 
is in history and in present society appalling. It is so oppressive 
that it has driven many thoughtful men and women to despair. 
Such pessimism, however, contradicts the history as well as the 
instincts of the race. In the face of great evils there have always 
been those who would sit down in discouragement and despair; 
every great destructive force in human history has daunted some 
men to the point of inactivity. Yet the evils have been controlled. 
No man of moral passion and religious purpose can adopt an at- 
titude of passive submission to the forces of destruction. We can 
admit no necessary evil, or the battle of human progress is lost. 
We ask ourselves soberly, therefore, how this tremendous outrush 
of destructive energy may be controlled. The answer is plain. 
Men have by the agency of fire istelf constructed the means by 
which fire is controlled and domesticated ; they have turned disease 
against itself, and by the agency of antitoxins have conquered it; 
they are learning to arouse and organize the fighting spirit of men 
against its own most ancient and fearful expression and are enlist- 
ing soldiers of peace in a war against war. Even so the race depends 
upon the higher affections for control of the lower, and lust is con- 
trolled by love. 

Nor is this the higher affection that, in the practical experience 
of men, has controlled and transformed animal passion. Thousands 
of fully sexed men have, through the centuries, turned their bodily 
and mental energies so ‘fully to devoted service for God and their 
fellows as to rise above the clamoring demands of physical appetite, 
in the vigorous terms of the New Testament making themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of God’s sake. This is a hard saying, 
and the experience it treats of must always be confined to a small 
number of men; yet it goes far toward demonstrating a general 
possibility, and it should effectively dispose of the “necessity” ar- 
gument, by which men often excuse their vicious practices. 

One thing more should be said on this subject of control. Not 
only are the higher, more spiritual affections the most effective 
masters of the lower; they are the only effective masters. Public 
reprobation can do much, but it is ineffectual with large numbers 
of relatively unattached members of society, and it is impotent 
against secret vice. Motives of cautious fear are always weak with 
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full-blooded and generous youth, and they are likely to become 
weaker with all men as medical science discovers ways to prevent 
or escape the most obviously fearful consequences of sexual license. 

A familiar phrase comes to my mind, as no doubt it comes to 
yours, “the expulsive power of the higher affections;”’ yet I think 
that phrase is not quite suitable. It is not a question of expulsion. 
It is not wholly a question of control; it is mainly a question of 
direction. What we need to-day with boys and girls for the solv- 
ing of the sex problems is to direct those energies, which in their 
false direction are destructive, into right and healthful ways; that 
is, we need to socialize and elevate that affection, which in baser 
forms has aspects of ugly animalism. 

As one of the solutions of the problem of control it has been 
proposed to separate the sexes in the adolescent years. From my 
point of view, this would defeat our object. In the association of 
boys and girls during the adolescent period, we may enlist the 
higher affections for the control and the direction of the powers 
that are set free by sex impulses developed in that very period 
of life. 

What happens in the experience of the normal boy? In this 
period of early adolescence he finds within himself a wonderful 
quickening of mind — impulses, feelings, longings that he does 
not understand. These impulses, feelings, longings, perplex him, it 
may be for years. They reach out vaguely, blindly toward the op- 
posite sex, sometimes in a perverted way, but oftener naturally and 
honestly. Then the young man falls in love. At once his more or 
less vague, cloudy, incoherent, formless feelings and purposes are 
concentrated, directed, and fixed in devotion to a young woman 
whom he idealizes, almost deifies. That is the first stage in the 
natural directing and forming of sex powers and impulses toward 
social, moral, and religious ends. 

In the third place, we may consider how, in matters of sex, the 
flesh and the soul may grow together in mutual help. The essential 
facts and the vital importance of the sex life appeal to the develop- 
ing boy or girl in four great relations—in relation to father and 
mother, in relation to the strength and grace of his or her own 
body and mind, in relation to his or her future family, and in re- 
lation to society in general. These appeals come in successive 
periods and open the way to healthful instruction and guidance from 
childhood up to manhood and womanhood. 

Sex questions first arise in the child’s mind in connection with 
parenthood. The first things a little boy or girl needs to know is 
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that the young life is sheltered and fed during long months in the 
mother’s body, and that the father had a share in that life. Is it 
not amazing that in this twentieth century we find many girls twelve 
years old and over who do not know that their father had any 
share in starting their lives? I knew of a girl nineteen years old, 
a student in college, who did not know that a man had any essential 
part in bringing children into the world, but supposed, when any 
question of illegitimate childbirth was raised, that possibly God 
punished a bad woman by sending her a baby before she was mar- 
ried. It is little short of criminal that many girls are allowed to 
reach adolescence with no sex thought or image clearly in their 
minds except such as they have received directly or indirectly from 
animals. If boys or girls knew from the beginning that a part of 
the father’s life and a part of the mother’s life united to form the 
beginning of their lives, the question of sex would begin on a plane 
where there were religious, moral, and spiritual associations, and 
an atmosphere of love and holiness. These young people could 
then see the facts of sex clearly instead of through the mists of 
prurient fancy and suggestion as they see them now.* 

The next information and guidance needed by our boys and 
girls concerns the influence of sex upon their own development. 
The objection is continually raised that it is not well for little chil- 
dren to have sex thoughts emphasized in their minds. But at pres- 
ent no boy or girl grows up and plays among other children, or hears 
talk on the streets, or goes to work in factory or store, without 
hearing these facts emphasized day by day, emphasized unhealthily 
and distorted shamefully. We propose simply to have the emphasis 
shifted and lightened, for it will be lightened if the facts are given 
truly and in right relations. 

Considering now the period of puberty, we find additional 
needs, for no boy or girl reaches puberty, under ordinary con- 
ditions, without knowing that it brings the possibility of father- 
hood and motherhood, brings the possibility of that process that we 
call fertilization, in which the life of plants and animals begins. 
The boy or girl who reaches this age has a right to know what fer- 
tilization means, and what fertilization implies; has a right to the 
simple biological facts which will tell him the relation between the 
life of the parents and the life of the child, the mysterious relation in 
body and mind that we call heredity. The beginning of the social- 
izing of sex energy and sex power depends upon recognition of the 


_ *F. W. Foerster, Marriage and the Sex Problem, chap. tv; especially section (4), ‘The Educational 
Significance of Monogamy.” 
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fact that this power that develops in the young man and young 
woman at puberty is not to be used for selfish gratification, is not 
primarily a source of pleasure, but has a very direct relation te the 
health, intelligence, and happiness of others. This relation may be 
enforced by a simple study of succeeding generations of flowers and 
the ways in which forms, colors, and sizes originate and are handed 
down from generation to generation in wonderful variety. Or it 
may be illustrated from an observation of the beginnings of sex in 
infusoria; how tiny animals in stagnant water grow to full size 
and each divides simply into two to form a new generation; how 
this simple asexual process continuing for several generations re- 
sults in growing weakness and old age, steadily decreasing size, 
steadily decreasing vitality, until there comes a time when one in- 
fusorian unites with another. There sex begins. That union of 
two individuals is required to restore youth, to refresh vitality and 
energy, and to produce greater variety in the forms of life. When 
a boy or girl knows these simple facts, he is better able to under- 
stand the power of reproduction than he can possibly be if they are 
not before him, or if all he has heard has been ceaseless reiteration 
of the pleasures of selfish indulgence of sex appetite. 

Finally, when the boy and the girl come into later adolescence 
and face manhood and womanhood, they are ready to know some 
of the larger social aspects of sex. They are ready to know of the 
diseases brought on by perverted sex habits; of the frightful waste 
of those who give themselves to licentiousness, the frightful waste 
of strength and youthful energy not only in those that actually go 
down, but in those that survive. More than that, seeking right re- 
lations of themselves to society, they need to know the social aspects 
of sex. The young man needs to know what it means for a woman 
to bear a child; he needs to know the social and economic depend- 
ence of the pregnant woman and of the young mother, so that he 
may realize what the power of fatherhood means in the actual work 
of society. I cannot imagine any man talking glibly of the neces- 
sary evil, or of man’s inability to control sex passions, if he knows 
the social facts of sex. Any young man who knows even a part of 
the burden his mother bore for him, if he has a spark of manhood 
in his being, is surely fortified against temptation to selfish indulg- 
ence. If, beyond that, he can see the relation of the home to society, 
the relative steadiness and dependability of a worker with a wife and 
children, who bears the home burdens in a man’s way, as compared 
with the floating, homeless wanderer who walks our streets; if he 
knows these central facts and the dependence of the home upon the 
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faithfulness of the man and the presence of the man, if he has a 
spark of patriotism in his heart, he must realize in his thought and 
in his practice the necessity for the socialization of that passion 
which, though it begin in individual and selfish forms, issues in such 
fateful social consequences. 

My closing word is one which seems to me most significant of 
the true, the beautiful, the victorious way out of so much discourage- 
ment and so much crime—that is the word “consecration.” That 
word includes two essential ideas, the ideas of sacredness and co-ope- 
ration. The problems of sex will never be solved until the sacred- 
ness of sex is recognized, for sex is vitally and indissolubly bound 
up with the two greatest facts that you and I know. The greatest 
fact of the organized world around us is life, the greatest fact of 
the spiritual world into which we lift our souls is love, and the be- 
ginnings of life and the beginnings of love are in sex. No boy or 
girl will readily understand what life means except as he has some 
clear, wise teaching about sex; no boy or girl will fully understand 
what love means except through recognition of the dignity and 
worth and purity of the fundamental facts and powers of sex. 





COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS IN BIBLE AND RELIGION 


The report of the Joint Commission on College Curriculum and 
Bible presented at the Cleveland convention was published in RrE- 
Licious EpucaTion for December. The outline of Curriculum 
there proposed on pages 457-458 has been adopted by the Methodist 
Book Concern, which now has in course of publication a series of 
text-books based upon this curriculum. 

The course in Old Testament History is being prepared by Pro- 
fessor Ismar J. Peritz, of Syracuse University; that on New Testa- 
ment History by Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, President of Lliff School 
of Theology; that on the Bible as Literature by Professor Irving 
F. Wood, of Smith College; that on Israel’s Social Institutions and 
Social Teachings of Jesus and the Prophets. by Professor Theodore 
Gerald Soares, of the University of Chicago; and that on the His- 
tory, Agencies, Principles and Methods of Religious Education by 
Professor F. H. Swift, of the University of Minnesota. The vol- 
ume on the Development of Religious Ideas has not yet been 
assigned. 

The three volumes first named—Old Testament History, New 
Testament History, and The Bible as Literature—are expected to 
be in readiness for use in colleges at the beginning of the college 
year in 1914. 

















THE STRUGGLE 


The Beast and the Angel together strove 
In the deepest depths of the soul; 
And the Beast was subtle and masked as Love 
And with the crafty net that he wove 
He pinioned the Angel’s wings and drove 
Him on to the deepest goal. 


And the Angel went with pinioned wings; 
But he saw and understood 
That in the blackest of blackest things,— 
The sin that pretends, and the poisoned stings 
Of ingrate folly, and sinister flings 
There lies a germ of good. 


And when he had found it he seized it fast 
And the Beast lay felled with that blow; 
For good is eternal, supernal, vast, 
And the net was broken the Beast had cast, 
And the Angel rose with a trumpet blast, 
For the good was bound to grow. 
—CAarROLINE HAzarp. 
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THE TRAINING OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS AND 
WORKERS AMONG IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA 


Miss Carrie M. BARGE 
Delaware, Ohio. 


The supreme conception in our early national thought was that 
of God, the supreme head of the nation—the corner stone of our 
national structure. We need only refer to colonial history to see 
that theocratic ideal. This nation was established as a christian 
democracy. Freedom to worship God was accorded to all—not to 
worship a system of philosophy or a cult, but to worship God—a 
personal God, living, ruling, inspiring in the whole range of a na- 
tion’s life. If we are to survive as a Christian nation we dare not 
lose this thought of God as the source of our life and our only suf- 
ficient guide in all that concerns our national well being. If we are 
to keep the leadership in the movements of the world we must hold 
the vigor of that theocratic ideal. 

This we cannot hope to do as a people unless we see that this 
ideal is imparted to all the multitudes who come to dwell among us 
and help to mould our national life. Most of those who are com- 
ing now bring with them either a decadent religion or a denial of 
religion. Dr. Thompson points out the mere mingling of races has 
not always been salutary. The barbarians who invaded Rome were 
not saved by its culture but by missionary activity—Great Britian 
owes its present enlightened condition to the fact that the Christian 
Church in Europe was obedient to the command of Jesus. In the 
light of history the regeneration of America cannot be trusted to so- 
cial evolution. 

The greatest Americanizing institution for alien children is the 
public school; but it is possible for the alien child to thus become 
Americanized and yet know not of the theocratic ideal and of God’s 
word to which we owe the very existence of the public school sys- 
tem. The Bible is barred from the public school. All pictures of 
Madonnas are removed from the school rooms of New York and 
any reference is forbidden to the birthday of Christ. 

We turn next to industry which becomes a great force in the life 
of the immigrant and we find it quite often not humanized, much 
less Christianized—as witness various surveys and investigations 
made in recent years, and we cannot hope that here he will be 
trained for religious leadership. If the whole fabric of our civiliza- 
tion were shot through and through with Christianity—if a great 
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Christian conscience were regnant in every phase and reach of our 
nation’s life—Industrial, Commercial, Political, Social, and Reli- 
gtous—they would imbibe this as readily as they do our language 
and our vices. Our failure at this point is our humiliation as we 
witness the degeneracy of many aliens in our midst. In every state 
in the Union the tendency to crime and pauperism is greater after 
the alien has lived here ten years than at first. Prof. Wilcox of 
Cornell tells us that nineteen twentieths of aliens in almshouses are 
those who have been resident here more than ten years. Our great- 
est menace is not in arrival of new immigrants but in the vice- 
breeding centers into which they are thrust. 

If our children need the Sunday school the alien child needs it 
more and it may be made a'factor in religious education of the child. 
The night schools under Christian leadership are powerful factors. 
They find immediate use for English and are happy to be gathered 
into classes where it is taught. The New Testament is a splendid 
primer for the study of English, and in the case of Jewish classes 
the Psalms can be used. Dr. Steiner says it is a mistake to suppose 
that the religious motive needs to be hidden: what we must avoid is 
controversy or proselyting. One of the best helps is that prepared 
by Mrs. Mary Clark Barnes and published by the Y. W. C. A. en- 
titled, “Earlier and Later Stories and Songs for New Students in 
English.” ‘This is an ingeniously worked out method of reaching 
the mind and heart of the immigrant. The book has grown out of 
practical work in teaching adult foreigners to speak, read and write 
the English language. Beginning with “Abraham the Immigrant” 
the simplest possible words needed for immediate use growing 
out of the story are taught to the pupil. This book, illustrated, can 
be had for 60c. There are also leaflets and wall charts to accom- 
pany the stories on “Number’”—“Money”—“Time”—“Alphabet” 
and song lessons including America. The entire set of 32 wall 
charts, a copy of suggestions to teachers, and ten each of the 48 
lesson leaflets, can be purchased for $5.00. As a training in self- 
help let the pupil pay 1 cent each for the leaflets as they are received 
and the matter of expense is settled. These lessons have the ap- 
proval of both Priest and Rabbi and the endorsement of Dr. Rau- 
schenbusch and Dr. Steiner and many others. 








A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF RELIGION * 


The outline following presents a plan for the establishment of 
a “School of Religion” as one of the departments of a great univer- 
sity. In general this plan calls for the organization of a graduate 
school of religion under the same general plan and with similar 
standards and academic relationships to those which prevail in 
“Schools” or “Colleges” of Law, of Medicine, of Engineering, etc. 
Precisely such a school or college, providing for graduate, scientific 
work in Religion, related as are the schools of Law, Medicine or 
Engineering and organized on the broad basis of religion as a life 
interest and as a vocation for which professional training is offered, 
does not yet exist in connection with any university. 


THE SITUATION. 


The present system emphasizes instruction in dogmas rather 
than leadership in religion. There are, in the United States, 193 
Theological Seminaries, but no school of religion. In spite of high 
hopes and serious endeavors for religious unity, or at least for reli- 
gious tolerance and co-operation, we continue to educate the reli- 
gious leaders in theology which divides rather than in religion which 
unites. 

The present system presents to all undergraduate University 
students the opportunities of all the great professions, as Law, 
Medicine, etc., exhibiting them concretely in groups of special 
buildings and daily insisting thus on their dignity, while Religion 
is left without appeal, more or less hidden in a remote “Seminary” 
or unexpressed in a mere department. The result is that the other 
professions get the best men and “religion” is largely tabood in 
university life. ; 

The present systezn means, also, a leadership but partially edu- 
cated. Of the 11,000 students enrolled in theological seminaries in 
1912, only 3,266 have college degrees. To standardize religious 
leadership 'we must require professional training in religion, open 
only to graduate students. 


THE PURPOSE. 


To bring to the study of religion, as a fact in human history, 
as a form of social activity, and as a philosophy of life, the same 


_*A Plan Outlined by Henry F. Cope, D. D., General Secretary of The Religious Education As- 
sociation, after consultation with leaders in theological and in general education, 
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exact and thorough research and study as is now given to the other 
great departments of human interest. To place the scientific study 
of religion on a level of interest and efficiency with other sciences. 

To set all religious vocations in unity and to present them with 
due dignity to youth. 

Properly to recognize and thus to emphasize the place of religion 
in human life and affairs. 

To find a common plane for the scientific study of all faiths and 
thus conserve the permanent values of all religions to the world. 

To offer to all religious leaders and workers professional train- 
ing as thorough, broad and functional as that which is given for 
other leading professions. 

To train in one institution all workers, whether in the churches 
or outside, who devote their lives to the realization of the religious 
ideal in human society. 

To afford the very best facilities possible for all investigations 
and research studies in religion. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


All faiths should have equal opportunity, the provision made 
for each being dependent on the academic and practical values which 
develop in each one. 

The department or school should be related to the university 
precisely as are the “Schools of Education,” “Departments of Medi- 
cine,” “Law,” etc. 

Such a school as is here proposed would have to be adequately 
endowed from the beginning for it could make no special appeal to 
denominational pride or partisanship for support. Also, until the 
whole level of religious leadership should be raised, its higher de- 
mands would make it less popular with students than those schools 
which offer a specialized short course of preparation. But such a 
school would be the most influential contribution to religious unity 
and progress which could possibly be made. 

The department would serve to eliminate much present duplica- 
tion in professional training in religion by teaching in one great in- 
stitution all that is common to all faiths while at the same time 
properly developing that which is peculiar to each. 

This “School” will differ from a Theological Seminary, first, in 
that it will be a school of religion, rather than theology; second, it 
will be a school of ali religions; third, its primary purpose will be 
scientific work in the history, philosophy and phenomena of reli- 
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gion rather than the professional training of persons for one par- 
ticular occupation; fourth, the courses will be such as to afford the 
best preparation for all religious workers, whatever field they may 
occupy, social service, religious education, missions. 

This is a graduate, professional school; regular courses are open 
only to graduates of standard colleges and universities. 

The school should have the power to confer graduate degrees. 


SCHEME. 


The scheme of organization should include the following main 
departments: I, History and Comparative Religion; II, Philosophy ; 
III, Contemporary Practice. (The details of each department have 
been worked out, but for purposes of illustration, the outline scheme 
of “Contemporary Practice” alone is given.) 


CONTEMPORARY PRACTICE. 


All work in this department to be correlated to laboratory prac- 
tice, clinical work in typical institutions. 
1. Social Organization 
Churches, etc. (Practice Work) 
Worship and Liturgics (Laboratories) 
Play and Recreation (Work in Playgrounds, in Asso- 
ciations, etc.) 
Community Relations (Work in Social Centers, etc.) 
Y. M..C, A. and Y. W..C. A.’s 
Social and Philanthropic Agencies 
2. Modes of Propagation (Practice Work) 
Missions 
Preaching 
Evangelism 
Education (Experimental Sunday Schools, etc.) 
3. Administration 
Denomination 
Local Polity 
4. Relation to Social Problems and Needs 
The Co-ordination and Co-operation of Religious 
Forces 
The Place of Religion in the Life of To-day 
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ADVANTAGES. 


The special advantages of such a school would be, first, speciali- 
zation in religion and training for professional religious service 
upon the same scientific plane as is now possible in other depart- 
ments of professional preparation. Not only would this result in 
adding dignity to all religious professions but it would greatly in- 
crease their efficiency. 

Second, specialized preparation for other fields of usefulness be- 
side the ministry in churches. This would include the teaching of 
the Bible and religion, religious educational work in churches, in 
colleges and schools, social service, Christian Association service, 
specialized work on mission fields, both home and foreign, work in 
philanthropies, relief, etc. 

The minister in the church is by no means the only man in need 
of specialized training on a level of thoroughness and precision with 
that of the doctor and the engineer. It has come to pass that the 
secretary of a Young Men’s Christian Association, the employed 
officers of a charity organization, the playground workers, may 
hold positions equally potential with any minister, may be able to do 
as much or more for any community ; their work has assumed new 
proportions and the future of many a community to-day depends in 
no small degree on their leadership. Yet few of these men have 
had adequate training; in few instances has their training been 
based on a clear conception of their social functions. There are 
scarce enough professional training schools for such workers to oc- 
cupy the fingers of one hand and none of these confines itself to 
graduate men or women. With professional social leadership 
looming up in its importance it is high time to attend to adequate, 
highly specialized preparation for this work. 

No one can question the new dignity and importance of work 
on the foreign mission field. Missionaries are the pioneers of new 
civilization, the educators of awakening races. For a work of such 
world importance they need specialized training, not a theological 
course which they must seek to adapt, but preparation determined 
by their place and duties. 

Third, the association in their preparation of those who most 
need to be associated in their later work, the ministers, charity 
workers, social-service people and all others whose work is of a 
religious character. The co-ordination of operations and the divi- 
sion of fields with determination of functions will be determined 
much more rapidly if the workers prepare together, if their prob- 
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lems and duties are studied together under common expert guid- 
ance. Undoubtedly this would result in a new sense, on the part of 
all workers, of the unity of their purposes, a new sympathy one 
with another resulting naturally in practical co-operation and co- 
ordination. 

Few things really impair usefulness of the ministry in the 
churches so much as the isolation of the minister’s professional serv- 
ice. He is cut off ‘from almost all professional association; minis- 
ters in other churches are his competitors ; he meets them with pleas- 
ure socially but he never really confers with them on professional 
problems as doctors do with one another. He is cut off from asso- 
ciation with the very men in his community without whose co-opera- 
tion he cannot possibly succeed. He is an isolated worker engaged 
in community leadership; an impossible situation. Neither do the 
other community leaders understand his work. Conflict, losses 
through competition, overlapping of fields and friction in forces 
will continue until there is a general recognition of the common aim 
of all religious agencies and until there is the preparation of the 
special workers in these agencies based on the necessities of co-or- 
dination and co-operation. 





CHARACTER EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Milton Fairchild, collaborating with the United States 
Bureau of Education, requests that answers be sent to him on the 
following subjects: 

1st. Do you think it necessary for the public schools to pre- 
serve their democratic life, their unity and harmony, and to inculcate 
unity as an essential principle of loyalty to the Nation by means 
of this school experience? 

Can the children be separated into religious groups, for religious 
instruction from clergy of their own denominations, without arous- 
ing animosities and prejudices which will interfere with the school 
training in unity of national life? 

2d. Does it seem practicable for the children to be taught the 
religious sanctions for morality in their own churches, and for the 
school to supplement this by a strong character education, given 
regardless of religious denominational affiliations and to all the 
children, but of such a nature as to imply religion as a part of the 
experience of the children, and to assume that each child’s own 
religion will furnish a religious sanction for conduct? If this can 
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be done, it will correlate the work of the churches and that of the 
schools for the moral development of the children, but it will not 
involve the school in religious instruction, nor will it prejudice the 
children against the appeal made to them by the churches. The 
children will get the same moral ideas taught them in both churches 
and schools, the religious sanctions being taught in the churches 
but merely implied in the schools. Does this policy seem satis- 
factory to you? 

3d. Are you willing to allow individual teachers to have entire 
freedom to teach the personal moral ideas in which they believe, 
or do you want to have text lessons carefully formulated, so that 
you can review them and approve or disapprove, and even go before 
the board of education to propose changes, which lesson texts shall 
receive the sanction of boards of education, just as textbooks in 
other subjects do, and be the standard basis for moral instruction? 

4th. Do you think it necessary, in view of the need for a better 
bringing up for the masses of our children, in city and country, 
that the schools strengthen their work for character education, to 
supplement that done by the churches and the homes? In this 
question list the term “character education” is used to include all 
the great virtues that make grown up people satisfactory in business, 
professions and homes,—honesty, truthfulness, ambition, self- 
control, kindliness. There is to be no confounding of “sex hygiene 
instruction” with CHARACTER, or MORAL EDUCATION. 
Character education would include or exclude sex hygiene accord- 
ing to whether or not experience demonstrated the influence of sex 
instruction to be beneficial or otherwise on the character of the 
children. Is an education of character as essential in the schools 
as an education of intellect, and should time and school funds be 
spent on this phase of education? Or should character education 
be left entirely to the churches and homes, and the children merely 
be made to behave well in school? 

Please write answers in full, expressing in detail your views on 
this whole question, and mail to 

MILTON FAIRCHILD, 
507 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





The article on Sunday School Hymns in Reticious Epucation 
for December, 1913, credited to A. G. Wilson, was written by Alfred 
Grant Walton, student at Oberlin Theological Seminary. 








TEACHER TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY 


The Teacher Training Department of the New York Sunday 
School Association of which Prof. George A. Coe is departmental 
chairman, is conducting special courses for Sunday-school workers, 
in connection with Columbia University and Union Theological 
Seminary. Through the generosity of a friend, the Association is 
offering a course of thirty lectures in five series, each series having 
six lectures. These are: “Essentials of Child-Study for the Sunday 
School Worker,’ by George A.,Coe of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, “Principles of Teaching,” by George Drayton Strayer of 
Columbia University, “Introduction to the Study of the Bible,” 
by Raymond C. Knox, Chaplain of Columbia University, “The 
Sunday School Organization and Purpose,’ by A. F. Schauffler, 
Chairman of the International Lesson Committee, and “The His- 
tory of Civilization in Ancient Palestine,’ by Lewis B. Paton of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. These lectures are given Mon- 
day evenings 'from 8 to 9:40. The registration fee is $1.00 for 
those who are members of contributing Sunday schools. Accord- 
ing to the latest report the course had a registration of 431. 

In addition to these lectures are five “Coaching Classes,” meet- 
ing weekly in churches centrally located in their respective districts. 
The topic is, “How to Teach a Sunday School Class.’ Each class 
has a competent instructor and the fee is 25c for those of contribut- 
ing Sunday schools. These classes are for “Prospective leaders of 
training classes or normal classes.” The enrollment in each class 
runs from fifteen to twenty-five, each one of which is supposed to 
teach a training class in his own school. In addition, The Union 
School of Religion (at Union Theological Semiaary) conducts a 
training class at the regular school hour. 

The Association will also supply outside leaders for Training 
Classes, the compensation of such leaders to be $36 for a course 
of twelve lessons ‘for a class of 20 or less. This to include not only 
the time for class work but also for individual attention to indi- 
vidual needs, personal conferences, etc. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The City of Galveston has recently authorized a bond issue of 
$100,000 for enlarging their playgrounds in connection with their 
older schools. 


In Montreal the City and District Committee of the Sunday 
School Union has approached the Committee of the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School with a view of taking over that work. 


Henry S. Curtis in a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Education 
declares that each city school should have at least one full block for 
playground purposes, each country school at least three acres and 
each high school at least ten acres. 





“The Missionary Gateway” is the title of a play issued by the 
Missionary Education Movement, to be. used in connection with 
classes studying immigration in the churches under their supervi- 
sion. It is a demonstration representing the examination conducted 
by the officials at Ellis Island. 


An appropriation of $79,000 has been granted the New York 
Board of Education to operate play centres in 163 of its school 
buildings after school hours, from 3:30-5:30. Each will acccmmo- 
date from 250 to 350 children. The expenses incurred are $2.50 
for the director and $1.00 per session for janitor service or about 
one and one-sixth cents per child. 


In a recent publication of the Bureau of Education, Dr. A. 
Gesell, of Yale, states that out of every 100 children at the threshold 
of school 12 are mentally unusual. These pupils should have spe- 
cial classes; but further, there should be municipal and county de- 
partments of classification. These departments would become a 
“sociological clearing agency” for the discovery and registration of 
all children who, when adults, may prove socially dependent, defec- 
tive or dangerous. 


The University of Denver is co-operating with what is known 
as the Denver Training School, an interdenominational church or- 
ganization. Last year they enrolled 230 Sunday-school teachers. 
This year they are offering courses for teachers in the elementary 
department, the adult department, and teachers of ‘teen age boys 
and girls. In addition they have a course for pastors and super- 
intendents and a coaching class. Several of the instructors are 
members of the Iliff School of Theology, connected with the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 
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The University of Chicago is aiding the churches in its vicinity 
to greater efficiency in their Sunday-school work by offering short 
courses, one evening a week, ‘for six weeks. The courses now being 
offered are: “The Principles of Sunday-School Teaching,” with 
special reference to the life of Christ, by Professor T. G. Soares; 
“The Background for the Study of the Life of Christ,” by Shailer 
Mathews; “Boys’ Religion,’ by Professor Allan Hoben; “The Old 
Testament in the Junior and Intermediate Departments,” by Miss 
Georgia L. Chamberlain. 


Union Theological Seminary is offering in connection with its 
department of Religious Education and Psychology four courses 
for lay workers which are: Principles of Sunday School Teaching, 
The Psychology of Childhood, The Materials of Religious Educa- 
tion, and The Organization of Religious Education. The catalogue 
goes on to state that “the courses just described are directly ap- 
plied in The Union School of Religion, the Sunday school in con- 
nection with the department of Religious Education having 171 
pupils and 20 trained teachers of whom 9 are seminary students.”’ 


The Rochester Board of Education established the past year a 
Bureau of School Efficiency as a permanent part of the administra- 
tive system. The functions for which this bureau was authorized 
are: Receiving and keeping on file all reports of enrollment, attend- 
ance and progress of children in the schools; analyzing reports re- 
ceived. Presenting salient features to supervising officers; report- 
ing situations to individual schools; measuring the efficiency of 
local educational work with that of other cities and conducting re- 
search work. If the churches of a city could rid themselves of the 
habit of competition, it would be worth while to form a general 
clearing-house board of this character for their Sunday schools. 


A building has been dedicated at Wilmington, Del., for the 
Citizens’ School for New Americans. It is the result of two years’ 
experiment of a school carried on by a citizens’ committee ap- 
pointed at a public meeting and in connection with the United 
Presbyterian Church which was asked to take charge of the ad- 
ministration. Paid teachers are employed for evening classes and 
on Sunday the school meets for Bible study and for chapel services 
conducted by the pastor. The aim is to give the foreigners instruc- 
tion in English and in American social and civics ideals. The 
Board of Home Missions of the United Presbyterian Church pays 
the administrative salary, the students a small tuition fee and the 
citizens the running expenses, etc. Many prizes have already been 
established by citizens. 
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_ The teacher of a country school at Manitowoc, Wis., gives 
credit to pupils who work at home before and after school hours. 
The list for which credit is given includes making a bed, baking a 
cake, splitting and carrying wood, feeding horses, etc. 


A promising sign of the revitalization of our Theological Semi- 
naries has been the interest taken in the promotion of athletics. 
Four years 2go there was formed an athletic league comprising 
Garrett Biblical Institute, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A schedule of basket-ball games has been carried 
on between the institutions each year and tennis tournaments have 
been held. Basket-ball games were played last year between Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary and Hamilton Theological Institute 
which is connected with Colgate University. 


In England the established order of things in regard to train- 
ing men for the ministry has been radically changed. Up to re- 
cently only candidates of the Church of England could pursue 
studies leading to Divinity Degrees at the Universities and the non- 
conformists were obliged to maintain their separate schools. But 
now Cambridge University will grant degrees to those not members 
of the Church of England and it is likely that Oxford shortly will 
do likewise. Theology may now be elected in the University of 
Bristol in courses leading to Arts Degrees. The tendency is that 
young men will. no longer go to the small denominational colleges 
of the non-conformists but will attend the large universities and 
then present themselves to churches without the exact ecclesiastical 
training obtained in the denominational schools. 


A recent bulletin of the Department of Education describes a 
“Farm House School” which is an experimental rural school in 
connection with Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. This school 
has no class rooms, no rules for silence. The garden is the center 
of instruction. In the winter they study seeds and soils, at other 
times they plant, cultivate, harvest, care for the farm home, etc. 
for the fostering of their interests. Subjects, such as spelling, are 
not taught as subjects. There are no classes or periods. Words, 
names, numbers, etc., are imparted when occasion arises which de- 
mand their need, as in laying out the garden there is need of arith- 
metic, even some geometry, and this is given and readily absorbed 
by the children. “The whole idea is for the children to find out 
things if possible for themselves.” This system though similar in 
some respects to the Montessori system, has been in existence 
several years and developed quite independently. 
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They have initiated a new plan of training boys for citizenship 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. In the senior year of the high school 
they have a course in government and economics under the direc- 
tion of the secretary of the board of trade. Last year there were 
held mock elections, the class was organized as the city council and 
as the congress of the United States. In addition there was or- 
ganized a juvenile club of the board of trade which was intended 
primarily for the high-school students but open to all youth between 
14 and 21. The boys are required to quote from memory the 
Athenian oath and to ascribe to it, in order to be received into 
membership. The board of trade undertook an industrial survey of 
Winston-Salem and the boys visited the local manufacturing plants, 
filled out detailed industrial schedules and were held for the correct- 
ness of their report. 

A new program of Christian Nurture has been arranged by 
William J. Mutch, Professor in Ripon College, which deserves at- 
tention. It is a course covering eight grades and comprises 300 
different Bible stories. The teacher tells the story on Sunday and 
the following week the pupil has references to look up, work to be 
done in note-book, and memorizing of certain selected passages. 
The children need only a cheap note-book, the book “Graded Bible 
Stories” being intended only for teachers and parents. There are 
cumulative reviews which keep the stories fresh in the mind of the 
pupil. As to method, “the teacher tells the story to the class, and 
then the class vie with each other in reproducing it until they all 
know it perfectly.” In the first grade, there are six sheep stories, 
six baby stories, four bird stories, etc., and in the eighth grade a 
year is spent consecutively with Jesus and his disciples, the aim 
being “chiefly to master the concrete elements of the Gospels.” 





At the Northern Baptist Convention, to be held in Boston next 
May, there will be an exhibit of Sunday School Graded Lesson 
Work. There will be prizes given: 

1. The school presenting the best work in the largest number of 
departments. 

The five schools presenting the best work in a single department. 

The state presenting the most creditable exhibit. 

Schools presenting special hand work of unusual excellence. 

The judges are to be Dr. Henry F. Cope, of the Religious Edu- 

cation Association, who is also on the Northern Baptist Conven- 

tion Commission on Religious and Moral Education; Miss Mar- 

garet Slattery, Mrs. George H. Ferris, Pres. John E. Beyl, and 

Prof. J. Percival Berkeley. 
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Boston University is to have a regular department or School 
of Education. Dr. Joseph H. Hill, formerly president of Emporia 
College, Kansas, will act as the dean of the new school. 


Dr. Franklin McElfresh, Educational Secretary of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, estimates that there are fully 
fifty teacher-training groups now organized on the city institute 
plan. 


The joint faculty of the four co-operating Theological Colleges 
in Montreal, namely, the Presbyterian, Anglican, Methodist, and 
Congregational, have started an extension course of lectures upon 
Sunday-school work. This was brought about by an Interdenomi- 
national Committee appointed by the various church bodies co-op- 
erating with a committee of the colleges. Tiwo lectures are given 
each Tuesday evening, one on the Principles and Practice of 
Teaching and the other on New Testament topics. Following each 
lecture opportunity is given for the discussion of practical questions 
connected with Sunday-school work. Thus far the registration has 
reached 158, divided among five denominations, Presbyterian, 
Anglican, Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational, very nearly in 
proportion to their relative strength in the city. Nearly half of 
the students are men, including superintendents, teachers, and a few 
pastors. It is thought that the work being undertaken with col- 
legiate recognition assures the continuance and success of the en- 
terprise. 





Is it possible to so outline Bible instruction for the public schools 
that there will be no definite opposition from sects or certain classes 
of people? If this question were to be answered from an examina- 
tion of the Irish National School Books which deal with the Bible 
one would answer immediately in the negative. The scripture les- 
sons, so-called, are merely the Biblical material retold, with the 
creation and other Old Testament events treated on the same level 
as later material. The “Bible Lessons for the Queensland State 
Schools,” are far better: a great deal of the material is purely de- 
votional. The lessons are collections of single passages retold with 
nearly all material objectionable to the average person left out. 
But even then in the treatment of the resurrection of Christ and 
his ascension they deal with material that the Hebrew element 
would not willingly allow their children to be instructed in; prob- 
ably many others would object to this treatment. These two types 
of texts certainly do not confirm the opinion of some that the Bible 
can be taught so as not to infringe upon the religious ideas of cer- 
tain peoples. 
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Bethlehem Chapel, Chicago, Illinois, situated in the congested 
district, maintains an indoor playground. 





The Poster Advertising Company recently sent out 12,000 large 
posters, nine by twenty feet, with reproductions of great religious 


paintings. 


A “social service bulletin” is published by the Washington, D. 
C., public library, for the purpose of making known to social work: 
ers the latest information in their field. 


Six thousand dollars is expended annually by the city of De- 
troit for the education of its crippled children, who would other- 
wise have to be deprived of educational advantages in the public 
schools. The city provides special means of transportation for them 
to the schools. 


The Sunday schools of Atlanta, Georgia, under the leadership 
of Rev. Hugh H. Harris, director of religious education at the 
Wesley Memorial Church, conducted a week’s institute of religious 
education January 11th to 18th, with classes and conferences, and 
with lectures each night by Secretary Cope. 


The next meeting of the Department of Superintendence will be 
held at Richmond, Virginia, February 23-28, 1914. The headquar- 
ters’ hotel will be the Jefferson. The evening meetings of a general 
character will be held in the City Auditorium, which has a seating 
capacity of 4,000. The general day meetings will be held in the 
high school auditorium, seating 1,300 people. 





Following the success of the plan for accrediting Bible studies 
in churches, synagogues, and homes, on work at the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Greeley, Colorado, and in the high schools of North Dakota, 
the state Sunday-school organization of Colorado suggested that 
similar credits be allowed on high-school work done in Sunday 
schools in that state. In considering this the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation approved the plan provided that the standards of Sunday- 
school teaching be elevated so as to deserve recognition. The State 
Council of High School Teachers took similar action. Following 
this a campaign for thorough-going teacher-training and for the 
improvement of Sunday-school work through the state was at once 
inaugurated. 














TRAINING COURSES IN MISSOURI COLLEGES 


In 1911 a group of college men attending the Missouri Sunday 
School Association formed a College Commission and appointed 
various men to study and report on various phases of Religious Ed- 
ucation in Missouri. The Commission’s report on Religious Ed- 
ucation in the Junior Colleges of Missouri has been distributed. 
This report was made by H. E. Tralle of Hardin College. Accord- 
ing to this report, all twelve of the Junior colleges were giving 
Bible instruction but only one was giving definite training for prac- 
tical religious service. Hardin College reported a department of 
Religious Pedagogy. Five reported one Bible class meeting once a 
week, one reported 2 courses in Bible, two reported 3 courses in 
Bible, and three reported 4 courses in Bible. Nearly all had Mission 
study courses but under direction of the Christian Associations. 
Most of them had courses in psychology. 

The report recommends that high school students should be en- 
abled to receive at least three-fifths of a unit credit and they should 
be offered two courses, Elements of Sunday School Teaching and 
one in the Life of Christ. The report proceeds to recommend that 
each Junior College have a department of Religious Pedagogy of 
equal rank with all other departments, work in which would credit 
toward degree. There are 10 courses which the report formulates. 
They are practically those already in vogue in Hardin College. 

1. Elements of Sunday School Teaching. Two hours a week, 
both semesters. High school seniors. 

2. The Life of Christ. One hour a week, both semesters. 
High school seniors. 

3. Essentials of Psychology. Two or three hours a week, 
first semester. First year college students. 

4. Child Psychology. Two or three hours a week, second 
semester. First year college students. 

5. History of the Bible and Christianity. Two hours a week, 
both semesters. First year college students. 

6. Methods of Religious Education. Two hours a week in 
class, one hour observation, both semesters. Second year college 
students. 

7. Social Duties. Two hours a week, first semester. Second 
year college students. 

8. Story-Telling in Religious Teaching. Two hours a week, 
second semester. Second year college students. 

g. The Bible as Literature. Two hours a week, first semester. 
Second year college students. 

10. Christ as a Teacher. Two hours a ‘week, second semester. 
Second year college students. 
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on theological education. Christian Register 92 :1114-17. 

RicHarps. GeorGE W. Religious Education in the twentieth 
century. Homiletic Rev. 67 :8-14. ‘ 

Rosinson, Epcar M. When can the association and Sunday 
school co-operate? American Youth 2:289-95. (Dec. ’13.) 

List of books for hour-glass club. (A comprehensive bibli- 
ography on phases of education and religious education.) Ameri- 
can Youth 2:297-300. (Dec. ’13.) 

Ross, Epwarp A. American and immigrant blood. Century. 
(Dec. ’13 and Jan. ’14.) 

Royster, L. T. The twilight zone of child life. Vir. Jour. of 
Educ. 7:127-34. (Oct. 15, 13.) 
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Scott, JONATHAN F. Education and social conditions. Ped. 
Seminary 20:530-38. (Dec. ’13.) 

SHAHAN, THomas J. God and morality in Education. Cathol. 
Educ. Rev. 6:385-96. (Dec. ’13.) 

Str, F. H. Sex instruction, part of religious education. 
American Youth 2:269-72. (Dec. ’13.) 

STARBUCK, Epwin D. The plight of our theological seminaries. 
Christian Register 92 :1112-14. 

West, F. E. The teaching of citizenship. Oregon Teacher’s 
Mon. 18:66-69. (Oct. ’13.) 

Witson, G. M. The special school. Midland Schools 28 :74- 
75. (Nov. 713.) 

WricHut, HeBert FrRANcIs. Moving pictures in the schools. 
Cathol. Educ. Rev. 6:421-32. (Dec. ’13.) 





NEW BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES OF VILLAGE AND RuraL COMMUNI- 
TIES. Joseph K. Hart. (Macmillan, $1.00.) A collection of dis- 
cussions by various writers, each section having a valuable bibli- 
ography. Of vital interest to a rural community, especially in set- 
ting forth how to know a community. 

How Europe Was Won For CuristiANity. Wilma M. 
Stubbs. (Revell, $1.50.) Readable and interesting essays concern- 
ing epochs of Christian history centered upon the life and work of 
prominent saints, martyrs, and missionaries. 

THE SHEPHERD OF Us ALL. Mary Stewart. (Revell, $1.25 
net.) Stories of the Christ retold for children. Many exceptionally 
fine illustrations. The author has an interesting style but occasion- 
ally uses some of the teachings of Christ which hardly can be 
grasped by a youthful mind. 

THE New OPPORTUNITIES OF THE MINIstTRy. Frederick 
Lynch. (Revell, $0.75 net.) Sets forth the demands of the modern 
world on the clergy, and the opportunities in the ministry for men 
with a capacity for leadership. 

THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. Rufus Wash- 
ington Weaver. Introduction by Professor J. R. Sampey. (Revell, 
$1.25 net.) Written by a churchman rather than a scientist, 
abounds with quotations from eminent psychologists, and also sur- 
veys theological thought in regard to the child. This book will 
have value to the conservative layman rather than for those who 
wish to approach child study from the standpoint of modern science. 

Jesus Saw. Francis E. Lord. (Sherman, French & Co., $0.75 
net.) The utterances of Jesus classified under various headings. 
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CoMING TO THE ComMUNION. Charles R. Erdman. (Presby- 
terian Board of Pub. and Sabbath Work, $0.25.) Six outline 
studies intended to prepare for intelligent participation in the Lord’s 
Supper. 

"oeemansienaii TO THE History oF RELIGIons. Crawford H. 
Toy. (Ginn. $2.50.) This is Vol. IV. of the “Handbooks on the 
History of Religions,” edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr. The book 
surveys the elements which underlie religions and out of which reli- 
gions have developed and evolved. The treatment is such that a 
layman might read it with both profit and interest; statements of 
fact have not been allowed to overshadow literary style. 

BrsLE SM@ELIGHTS FROM SHAKESPEARE. Walliam Burgess. 
(Burgess, Chicago, $0.75.) Gives parallel passages from the Bible 
and Shakespearean plays with a short homily added. 

THe LayMan’s History OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. G. R. 
Balleine. (Longmans, $0.50 net.). A concise history in an attract- 
ive style, giving dates and essential facts. The book might well 
be called, “A History for Youth.” 

EtHics AND MopERN THouGcHT. Rudolf Eucken. (Putman, 
$0.75.) These are the lectures given by Prof. Eucken at New 
York University, in the spring of 1913. Clear and lucid considera- 
tion of morality in the conception of modern thought and culminat- 
ing in a constructive statement of functional ethics for social de- 
mands. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT SuNpDAY Lessons. A. B. Baker. (Long- 
mans, $0.50 net.) One of the London Diocesan Sunday School 
Manuals intended for scholars between 10-12. A scientific presenta- 
tion of biblical material, intended to impress the teaching of the 
church, arranged under the headings of the church year. 

THE PrayeR-BooK IN THE CHURCH. W. Hume Campbell. 
(Longmans, $0.50 net.) One of the London Diocesan Sunday 
School Manuals intended for scholars over 13. The book covers 
the history of the prayer-book and its doctrinal teaching. 

Our Boy. Six Steprsto Manuoop. Harry Edwards Bartow. 
(Union Press, Phila., $0.75 net.) A genuine sympathetic and in- 
teresting tracing of the development of a boy. We need more care- 
ful day-by-day records of boys made by scientists and educated 
parents whose parental affection does not prejudice their observa- 
tions. This book is a step in the right direction, but is not suffi- 
ciently specific for scientific purposes. 

INTRODUCTION TO BroLocy. Maurice A. Bigelow and Anna N. 
Bigelow. (Macmillian, $1.10.) A text book intended for high 
schools. The book is clear and links the facts of biology with prac- 
tical application in personal hygiene and health; could well be read 
by the laymen who wish to gain some insight into the rudiments of 
the science, and is to be highly commended for class purposes. 
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MENTAL DEFECTIVES. THEIR History, TREATMENT AND 
Traininc. Martin W. Barr, M.D. (P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
Phila. $4.00.) A study of many individual cases and generaliza- 
tions made from these cases in the light of the science which deals 
with these unfortunates. An important book for all careful and 
thorough students, as a sidelight on the psychology of youth. 

Tue Lire Erricient. George A. Miller. (Methodist Book 
Concern, $1.00 net.) Essays written in a crisp, concise style, and 
likely to arouse the reader to definite action. 

THE Reticious REvoLuTion oF To-Day. James T. Shotwell. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.10 net.) Four lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the William, Brewster Clark Memorial Lectureship 
at Amherst College. Surveys the religious conceptions of the 
modern world to which science has given birth. The book is con- 
structive and at the same time gives a vivid contrast with the older 
conceptions. 

RELIGION IN SocraL AcTION. Graham Taylor. Introduction 
by Jane Addams. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) The outgrowth of ar- 
ticles by the author which appeared in The Survey. Ina clear and 
forceful way shows the social intent of the Gospel as taught 
by Christ, and gives methods and means whereby religion can be 
directed to greater practical social values. 

MAKING RELIGION EFFICIENT. Clarence A. Barbour (editor. ) 
(Association Press, $1.00.) A compilation of charts and echoes 
from the messages of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 
There are several helpful bibliographies at the end of the book. 

The American Institute of Child Life has issued some very valu- 
able monographs. Of the four recently received three are by the 
President, William Byron Forbush: The Government of Children 
Between Six and Twelve, Story Telling in the Home, and On Truth 
Telling and the Problems of Children’s Lies. The fourth is pre- 
pared by the Literary Staff and is entitled, The Picture-Hour in 
the Home. 

Jesus IN THE TaLmupb. Bernhard Pick. (The Open Court 
Pub. Co., Chicago, $0.75.) A careful study of the Talmud, 
giving all references which are made concerning Jesus, his disciples 
and his evangelization. 

THE CaBaLa. Bernhard Pick. (The Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago, $0.75.) The author attempts to depict an old religious 
sect and its teaching, and sets forth its influence on Judaism and 
Christianity. 

AMERICA’s CONQUEST OF Europe. David Starr Jordan. 
(American Unitarian Assn., Boston, $0.60 net.) Two addresses 
in which Dr. Jordan sets forth an ethical and economic conquest 
as being more desirable than war. 
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RELIGION iN CoLLEcE Lire. Martyn Summerbell. (Revell, 
$1.00 net.) Contains 11 sermons and addresses delivered before 
college audiences. The writer makes direct and practical applica- 
tion of religious themes to the life of the students. The addresses 
deal more directly with religious education. 

THE Quest oF THE Best. William DeWitt Hyde. (Crowell, 
$1.00 net.) All interested in boys and girls ought to read this book 
for it approaches their problem from an altogether new angle and 
states the ethical and spiritual in most interesting terms. 

THe Story Lire oF THE SON OF Man. Wayne Whipple: 
(Revell, $2.50 net.) Around a harmony of the gospels, the author 
has compiled stories, parts of sermons, bits of poetry, selections 
from drama, from Marie Corelli, Dante, Robert Speer, Shakes- 
peare, Amos R. Wells, Renan, The Koran, Philo, Josephus, Tacitus. 

THE CHurcH Scout’s Prayer Boox. (Longmans, 15c net.) 
The value of such a movement with such instructions as contained 
in this book would be questioned by many ; a curious piece of work. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHILD To-morrow. John E. Kuizenga. 
(Board of Educ. of Reformed Church, N. Y.) An address. 

THE Larcer Vision. A. R. Lambert. (Sherman, French & 
Co., $1.00 net.) Nine short breezy essays by one who sees the 
best. 

WHEN SAINTHOOD WASIN FLowErR. H. G. Henderson. (Sher- 
man, French & Co., $1.25 net.) Seven biographical essays of Old 
Testament characters. 

Our Mopern Dest To IsraEt. Edward Chauncey Baldwin. 
(Sherman, French & Co., $1.25 net.) Written from the modern 
viewpoint, but in a style that would make it of value to the lay- 
man and not to the scholar. 

SoctAL PROGRAMMES IN THE West. Charles Richmond Hen- 
derson. (The University of Chicago Press, $1.25.) The Barrows 
Lectures for 1913. The lectures are six in number, in syllabus form 
and with outline expanded. They are comprehensive, suggestive, 
and bring togehter in small compass what it has taken a lifetime to 
acquire and observe. The opinions expressed are of value because 
they are not merely the utterances of an academician but of one 
who for years has been actively engaged in philanthropic, social, 
and ameliorative enterprises. 

THE CuHurcH ScHoot. Walter S. Athearn. (Depart. of Rel. 
Educ., Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., $1.50. Each section 
35c.) Five sections printed in pamphlet form, each one dealing 
with a separate department of the Church school. These are excel- 
lent outline surveys of the aims, methods, and principles, together 
with a suggestive curriculum. With each is also given-a list of 
books. 
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A HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Robert Allen Armstrong. (Depart. of Schools of West Virginia.) 
This handbook is prepared for the school teachers of West Vir- 
ginia. Seldom does one find a pamphlet of so few pages containing 
so much condensed information. The facts given are such that a 
modernist would not reject and at the same time they would cause 
little opposition from the conservatives. Deserves commendation 
and careful examination. 

Socrat IpEAs oF A FREE CHurcH. Edited by Elmer S. Forbes. 
(American Unitarian Assn., Boston. $1.00 net.) Eleven ad- 
dresses, read under the auspices of the Department of Social and 
Public Service of the American Unitarian Association, by recog- 
nized leaders. The first is “The Expansion of Religion,” by Fran- 
cis G. Peabody; another is “The Church and Social Unrest,” by 
Samuel M. Crothers. 

SomE Facts aBsout Pupit SELF-GOVERNMENT. (School Cit- 
izens’ Committee, 2 Wall St., New York.) The setting forth of 
some of the reasons why the agitation for pupil self-government is 
being vigorously advocated. 

THE MAKING OF THE BiBLE. A. E. Dunning. (Pilgrim Press, 
75c.) The author considers the subject in three parts, The Writ- 
ings, The Prophets, The Law. The book is intended for a text 
book for adult classes. Comprehensive in its treatment and written 
from a modern and scientific viewpoint, avoids controversy but 
states the facts as at present attested by historical criticism. There 
are few books for class work which have such an abundance of 
information in such small compass. 

Younc Forks’ Hanp Boox. (American Institute of Child 
Life, Phila.) The book sets forth the plans of the “After School 
Club,” which have been prepared for youth up to 21. It is valu- 
able, setting forth the salient points in the development of the 
youth, those things which will interest the different ages, the books 
best adapted for reading in the stages of growth, and the schemes 
for his general training. 

Wuy THE SUNDAY-ScHOOL TEACHER AVOIDS THE TEACH- 
ING OF Reticion. Ella Lyman Cabot. (Boston, Mass.) A pam- 
phlet. 

Tue HyMNAL or Praise. Edited by Edward Dwight Eaton 
and William Henry Sallmon. (A. S. Barnes Co., N. Y.) College 
hymnal with responsive readings and a section devoted to prayers 
of a social and devotional character. The collection is made pri- 
marily for colleges, but may be used in general religious worship. 
The selection emphasizes hymns inspirational, ethical, and devo- 
tional and omits the older didactic and emotional type. This is the 
best hymnal for educational institutions from all points of view. 
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is: to inspire the educational forces of our country with the 
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ideal of religious education, and the sense of its need and value. 





























INFORMATION 


With a few exceptions the meetings will be held in the build- 
ings of Yale University ; the day sessions in Lampson Lyceum, the 
night sessions in Woolsey Hall. 

The program is divided into three parts: 

I. PopuLAR EvENING Sessions, Thursday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings at 8 Pp. mM. and Sunday afternoon at 2.30 
Pp. M.; all in Woolsey Hall. 

II. THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM, mornings and afternoons of 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, on the topic “The Rela- 
tion of Higher Education to the Social Order;”’ meeting in 
Lampson Lyceum. 

III. A ProGRAM oN SuNDAy SCHOOLS, with public sessions Wednes- 
day night at Center Church, and on Saturday morning and 
afternoon; and with sessions for all workers in Sunday 
schools at the Hotel Taft on Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, together with annual meetings of the depart- 
ments. 

THE EXHIBIT. 


An exhibit of unusual interest showing modern methods of 
work will be installed in the new Public Library. 
The Library exhibit will be in the Yale University Library. 


HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 


At the Hotel Taft opposite the New Haven Green; make reser- 
vations early. 
HOTEL TAFT. 


(The Headquarters of the Convention. ) 
Accommodate 400—Single rooms $1.50 per day; double, with 2 
beds, $2. 
Single rooms with bath $2 per day and up. 
Double room with two beds $3 and up. 
European Plan. 


HOTEL BISHOP. 


Twenty rooms—$z2 per day for each room, one person. 
$3 per day for each room with two persons. 
Double beds. 

European Plan. 
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HOTEL DUNCAN. 


Can accommodate 75—On the European plan $1.50 per day for 
each room and on the American plan $3 for each person. 
All rooms have baths and double beds. 


HOTEL DAVENPORT. 


Accommodate 70 persons—Single or double beds. 
One person $1.50 per day; two persons $2. 
European Plan. 
The Y. M. C. A. will accommodate 15 or 20. 





I. THE POPULAR GENERAL SESSIONS 
Thursday, March 5th, 7:45 P. M. 
Wootsey HALL. 
SPEAKERS. 
Arthur Twining Hadley, LL.D., President of Yale University. 
Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and President of the Religious Education Association. 


Friday, March 6th, 7:45 P. M. 
Wootsey HALt.- 
SPEAKERS. 

A. Gandier, D.D., LL.D., President Knox College, Toronto, 

Canada. 
Samuel C. Mitchell, LL.D., President Medical College of Virginia, 

Richmond, Va. 

Theme, “EDUCATION IN RELATION TO WOMEN AND THE HOME.” 

Saturday, March 7th, 4:30 P. M. 


PUBLIC RECEPTION. 
MeEMorIAL HALL. 





Saturday, March 7th, 7:45 P. M. 
Wootsey HALL. 
SPEAKERS. 
Charles S. Whitman, District Attorney, County of New York, 
New York City. 
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Hon. P. P. Claxton, Ph.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Joseph R. Swain, LL.D., President of the N. E. A. and President 
of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
His Excellency Simeon Baldwin, LL.D., Governor of the State of 
Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 
Theme, “MAKING SOCIAL CITIZENS.” 


Sunday, March 8th, 2:30 P. M. 
Wootsey HALL. 
John R. Mott, LL.D., on “RELIGIOUS LIFE AT COLLEGE.” 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President American Unitarian Association 
on “THE CHURCH AND THE COLLEGE.” 


Sunday, March 8th, 7:45 P. M. 
Wootsey HALL. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D., Free Synagogue, New York. 
Wiltam H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President Brown University, 


Providence, R. I. 
William Howard Taft, LL.D., Ex-President The United States. 





II. THE CONFERENCE 
ON “THE RELATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
SOCIAL ORDER,” ARRANGED BY THE COUNCIL 
OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE PROGRAM 





FIRST SESSION. 
Thursday, March 5th, 9:30 A. M. 
Lampson LycEuM, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
I. EDUCATION AND SOCIETY. 
The fundamental social characteristics which may be developed 
by education. 
Mary E. Woolley, LL.D., President Mt. Holyoke College, Mass. 
II. COLLEGE LIFE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
1. From what classes of the population are the students drawn? 
Changes in the cost of education to the student, and social 
effects of these clanges. 
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William B. Bailey, Assistant Professor Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

2. The socializing value of fraternity life. 

William DeWitt Hyde, LL.D., President Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me. 

3. The moral status of college students. 

James Rowland Angell, A.M., Dean of University Facul- 
ty, University of Chicago. 

4. The place and influence of athletics. 

Albion W. Small, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean, The Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, The University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 
Discussion. 
Annual business meeting of the Council. 
SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday, March 5th, 2:00 P. M. 
Lampson LycEuM, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
II. COLLEGE LIFE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 

1. The educational effect of conditions under which students live 
—housing, grouping, the “atmosphere,” etc. To what extent 
do these conditions prepare the student for life in a demo- 
cratic society? 

Edward E. Slosson, Ph.D., Managing Editor “The Inde- 
pendent,” New York City. 

2. Successes and failures of self-government and the relation of 
self-government to efficient citizenship. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, Ph.D., LLD., President Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

3. The extent to which college graduates are now engaged in 
social service: (a) voluntary; (b) professional; and the ex- 
tent to which college life and work influenced them in the 
direction of such work. 

(a) On voluntary service. 
D. J. Flenung, M. A., Lahore, India. 
(b) On professional service. 
A. M. Trawick, Student Department, International Y. M. 
C.& 
4. Effects of the higher education of women upon health, the 


family and economic status of graduates. 
Miss Laura Drake Gill, D.C.L., University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn.; Ex-President Collegiate Alumnae 
‘Association. 
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Is it possible to arrive at standards by which to determine the 
selection of those who for the sake of society should receive 
higher education? 

Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Professor State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Discussion. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday, March 5th, 7:45 P. M. 
WootseEy HALL, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
III. EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 
What do the social changes in American life demand of higher 
education ? 
Arthur Twining Hadley, LL.D., President Yale Univer- 
sity. 
The American college since the Civil War. 
Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Friday, March 6th, 9:30 A. M. 
Lampson LycEeuM, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
IV. COLLEGE STUDIES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 

Changes in the requirements for graduation already brought . 
about by the newer social ideals. Changes in the range of 
electives thus brought about. 

P. P. Claxton, Ph.D., United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

To what extent do the subjects pursued during the four years 
show a tendency toward a social focus? An investigation of 
student programs in one college. 

Albert B. Wolfe, Ph.D., Professor Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

The social focus in the studies of collegians. 

Elmer E. Brown, LL.D., Chancellor New York Univer- 
sity. 

To what extent do social ideals control occupational studies? 

Frank T. Carlton, Ph.D., Professor Albion College, 
Albion, Mich. 

The relation of college study of ethics to the character of 
students. 

Lyman P. Powell, President Hobart College, Geneva, 
NF. 
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Special courses on social living for freshmen. 

Bernard Ewer, Professor Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Discussion. 
Annual business meeting of the Council (2d session). 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Friday, March 6th, 2:00 P. M. 
Lampson Lyceum, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEGE STUDIES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
The socialization of the college curriculum. 

Laenas G. Weld, A.M., Principal Pullman Free School 
of Manual Training, Pullman, Ill. (Formerly Dean, 
University of Iowa.) 

Moral influence of the curriculum. 

George B. Cutten, Ph.D., President Acadia University, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

The teaching of ethics in high schools and colleges for purposes 
of social training. 

James H. Tufts, Professor The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

V. PREPARING STUDENTS FOR SOCIAL LIVING. 
What actual policies (officially ) exist with respect to the prepa- 
ration of students for civic life, church life and family life? 

Miss Laura H. Wild, Professor Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Possible lines of apprenticeship in social service during college 
life. 

Richard H. Edwards, M.A., Student Secretary The Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A., New York. 

College tests to aid in vocational direction. 

James E. Lough, Ph.D., Secretary School of Pedagogy, 

New York University, New York City. 
Discussion. 
The need and scope of an adequate university school of religion. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, A.M., D.D., Secretary of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Friday, March 6th, 7:45 P. M. 
Woo:sey HAti, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
VI. EDUCATION IN RELATION TO WOMEN AND THE HOME. 
A. Gandier, D.D., President Knox College, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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Samuel C. Mitchell, LL.D., President Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond. 





SEVENTH SESSION. 
Saturday, March 7th, 9:00 A. M. 
LaMPsoN LycEUM, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Annual business meeting of the R. E. A. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Saturday, March 7th, 10:30 A. M. 
Lampson LycEuM, YALE UNIVERSITY. 

VII. COLLEGE ORGANIZATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 

1. What do college budgets show as to the purposes of the col- 
leges? 

Kendrick C. Babcock, Ph.D., Dean The University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Charles W. Williams, A.M., Executive Secretary Fed- 
eration for Philanthropy, Cleveland, O. (Formerly 
Assistant to the President of Oberlin College.) 

To what extent does college government approach the ideals 
of democratic society ? 

Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., Professor The University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

3. To what extent is democracy realized in college administration 
and in faculty circles? 
J. McKeen Catteli, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
4. The economic condition of instructors, assistant professors 
and professors. 

John James Stevenson, LL.D., Professor Emeritus New 

York University. 
The tenure of office of members of faculties. 

James H. Kirkland, Ph.D., D.C.L., Chancellor Vanderbilt 

University, Nashville, Tenn. 


S) 


on 


NINTH SESSION. 
Saturday, March 7th, 2:00 P. M. 
VIII. THE COLLEGE IN RELATION TO CITIZENSHIP AND SOCIAL 
CHARACTER. 
1. Positive university influence on modern municipal affairs and 
civic life. 
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Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., Professor New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
2. The influence of the schools of applied science on preparation 
for citizenship. 
Charles Sumner Howe, Ph.D., President Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 
3. The relation of professional training to citizenship and social 
character. 
WVilliiam Macdonald, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 


4:30 P. M.—PUBLIC RECEPTION. 
Memorial Hall, Yale University. 


TENTH SESSION. 
Saturday, March 7th, 7:45 P. M. 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University. 
X. MAKING SOCIAL CITIZENS. 
Charles S. Whitman, District Attorney, County of New York, New 
York City. 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Joseph R. Swain, LL.D., President of the N. E. A. and President 
of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
His Excellency Simeon Baldwin, LL.D., Governor of the State of 
Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Sunday, March 8th, 2:30 P. M. 

Woolsey Hall, Yale University. 

XI. COLLEGE AND THE CHURCH. 
1. The actual influence of existing religious agencies in the col- 

lege. 
John R. Mott, LL.D., General Secretary World’s Student 
Christian Federation, New York City. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 
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TWELFTH SESSION. 
Sunday, March 8th,.7:45 P. M. 

XII. THE COLLEGE AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER. 

Stephen S, Wise, Ph.D., Rabbi, Free Synagogue of New 
York. 

William H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Wiliam Howard Taft, LL.D., Ex-President The United 
States. 





OTHER AND PARALLEL SESSIONS. 


III. PROGRAM ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


EXECUTIVE SESSIONS. 
(Open to all members of R. E. A. and to professional workers in 
Sunday Schools. ) 


Wednesday, March 4th, 9:30 A. M., 12:30 to 2:30 P. M. 
PusLic SESSIONS. 
At the Hotel Taft. 
Topics—DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION OF GRADED S. S. 
EXPRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES. 
CURRICULUM AND CONDUCT. 
PLANS FOR THE DEPARTMENT. 


Wednesday, March 4th, 8:00 P. M. 
At Center Church. 
THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL IN THE CHURCH. 
Saturday, March 7th, 10:30 A. M. 


At Center Church. 
A series of papers with discussion on 
Worship in the Sunday School. 


Saturday, March 7th, 2:00 P. M. 


Papers and discussion on 
Getting Results in the Modern Graded Sunday School 
Using Graded Lessons. 
City Institutes. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 





TEACHERS OF BIBLE IN COLLEGES. 
Thursday, March 8th, 12:30 Noon, at Luncheon. 
Paper—‘“What are the Important Problems in Our Field and How 
May this Department Help to Meet Them?” 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., President Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Plans of Work and Election of Officers. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
Friday, March 6th, 12:30 Noon, at Luncheon. 
Annual business meeting. 
Paper—‘Present Problems in Our Field and Possibilities of this De- 
partment.” 
Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., D.D., Professor The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 
Friday, March 6th, 12:30 Noon, at Luncheon. 
Annual business meeting. 
Paper—‘Plans and Possibilities of this Department at Buffalo in 
IQI5.” 
Rev. Carl D. Case, Ph.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


” 


Saturday, March 7th, 12:30 Noon, at Luncheon. 
Annual meeting. 
Program : 


. SOCIAL SERVICE. 
Saturday, March 7th, 12:30 Noon, at Luncheon. 
Annual meeting. . 
Paper—‘‘Problems of the Field and Possibilities of the Department.” 
Samuel Z. Batten, D.D., Social Service Secretary of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
- HOMES. 
Friday, March 6th, 12:30 Noon, at Luncheon. 
Annual meeting. 
Plans of Work for the Department. 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Thursday, March 5th, 12:30 Noon, at Luncheon. 
“The Field of this Department’s Work.” 
Annual business meeting. 
JOINT MEETING OF DENOMINATIONAL COMMISSIONS ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
Saturday, March 7th, 10:30 A. M. 
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